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More Zigzags or Consisteney? 
The Need for a Dynamic Policy for America 


nent on US policy toward totalitarian govern- 
ments aroused much surprise and excitement in 
this country as well as abroad. This turn in American 


Proms oa 0 TRUMAN’S programmatic  state- 
' 


foreign policy was long overdue, and no serious per- 


» gon could be in doubt that it was imminent. Rather 
incidental circumstances—such as changes in the Gove 
ernment and especially in the State’ Department—de- 


F layed the announcement of this course until March, 


3947. 


The world is surprised because it has been used to 
tonsidering vacillations, hesitation, and indecision as 

~ dominant features of American foreign policy. The 
record since the end of the war abounds in professions 
of “friendship toward Russia;” the inclination to 


» compromise and yield has been perennial, and the 


‘voice of consistently pro-Soviet personalities and 
groupings has been so loud, that the historically and 
logically inevitable turn in American policy, when it 
was announced, sounded sensational. 

As a matter of fact, President Truman merely drew 
the necessary conclusions from his dealings with 


) Russis. At the present time, friendship with Russia 
» is certainly the cornerstone of peace in the world. But 


the experience of almost three decades of Soviet 

policy has established the irrefutable fact that there 

tan be only two forms of friendly relations between 
the Soviet Government and another state: 

~ First, when the other nation is small, weak, and 


& prepared to accept direction from the foreign office in 


Moscow. This is the case of the satellite nations and 
> puppet politicians at the head of “friendly govern- 
| ments: 

Second—at the other extreme—when the other na- 

_ tion is an overwhelmingly great power, obviously 
superior to the Soviet Union in force as well as in 
dynamism, This was, for instance, true of the rela- 

§ tions between Moscow and Berlin in 1959-41. This 
was also true a decade earlier in Soviet relations with 

» Japan, when the latter, having become the strongest 
power in the Far East, was preparing to embark on 
its ereat drive in Manchuria and China. 

| No other case of “friendly” relations has ever 

existed between the Soviet Government and any other 

*government in the world. Even Stalin’s relations with 

hi. war-time allies can hardly be termed “friendly,” 

in the light of the conclusive evidence brought up in 
recently published documents and memoirs. 

_ To keep on friendly terms with Russia, Britain and 

the United States have to choose one or the other way. 
© ‘The Communist groups in these. as in other nations, 

certainly want the best possible relations with Russia 
but their plan provides for a reduction of France, 

Britain. Germany and, in the long run. the United 

States, to the level of Poland and Yugoslavia, to sub- 

ordination to Moscow. Those in ine Western world 

who reject this road to friendship can only choose the 
| other way—the way of power and firmness. 

This is the intrinsic meaning of Mr. Truman’s state- 
ment as well as of the new American foreign policy. 
Unlike Hitler and Tanaka, Truman enunciated a 
policy which is not based upon plans for imperialist 
conquest: but the United States points to its strength 
for those who understand only the language of force. 


* * * 


Tr MAN'S speech contained certain reservations 
regarding Greece’s internal affairs, and also a state- 
ment that American aid to any country does not neces- 
sarily mean that the US Government approves of the 
tharacter of that state. This was necessary in view of 
Mthe widespread criticism of aid to Greek “Fascists 
and monarchists.” Whatever our attitude toward the 
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present Greek regime, it is a childish notion that a 
nation can afford the luxury of selecting its allies in 
according with their philosophies and domestic poli- 
cies. If this were true, Stalin certainly would have 
rejected any alliance with this country during the war, 
and vice versa, In its dealing with the world, the 
Soviet Government has been the least scrupulous. 
Turkey under Kemal-Ataturk was a firm ally of Soviet 
Russia because of her determined opposition to Brit- 
ain in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. Kemal used to hang 
Turkish Communists and to rule by means which, 
under other circumstances, Moscow would hasten to 
call “Fascist.” Today Turkey, apprehensive of Soviet 
aggression, turns to the United States for help—and 
suddenly the American Communists and their fellow- 
travelers discover Turkish “Fascism” and demand a 
denial of aid. 

It will of course take a certain time until this con- 
fusion over foreign policy evaporates—a confusion 
which not so long ago pervaded far beyond the pro- 
Soviet circles in this country. The loan to China, for 
instance, is as yet to be approved although it is needed 
for the same purpose as the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments need American assistance. The policy of 
the USA has been to offer help only to a coalition 
government in China. in which Communists are rep- 
resented. The inconsistency is obvious. No doubt, a 
considerable shift in American policy toward China 
js imminent too, 

In its foreign policy, every major nation at any 
given moment is obliged to recognize where the great- 
est danger lies and where it must therefore direct its 
attention and activities, In the international relations 
of the postwar world, neither Britain nor France, nor 
any small power, can develop tendencies jeopardizing 
the security or interests of the United States. The 
needle of the political compass of America points only 
to the Soviet Union. Opposition to American activi- 
ties abroad invariably becomes the chief substance of 
American foreign policy, while for the time being any 
other considerations, among them the improvement 
and adjustment of internal affairs in other nations, 
necessarily recede to a second place. 

* a * 


Turre was no choice: the United Nations had to be 
by-passed. 

When the Soviet Government joined the new world 
organization under the condition that it would enjoy 
the privilege of the veto, it was acting in a more real- 
istic manner than many another government. It need- 
ed, and still needs, the new organization in order to 
stem policies of other countries which it holds inim- 
ical to its own; at the same time. it fosters and kindles 
Tito’s and Dimitrov’s activities against Greece and it- 
self menaces Turkey. The United Nations has there- 
fore become a brake on all resistance to Soviet ex- 
pansion. It failed to do anything effective in the Iran- 
ian affair a year ago, when Andrei Gromyko dealt the 
first blow to the prestige of the UN. The second and 
third blows are in preparation. 

Engiand and Greece have presented their com- 
plaints against three Balkan nations, and two commis- 
sions appointed by the UN are at present investigating 
the charges. No informed person in this country or 
abroad can doubt that the British complaints against 
Albania are well-founded and that Albania should by 
right bear the consequences. And no informed person 
can any longer doubt that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania are engaged in warlike activties aimed at the 
detachment of a sizable slice of territory from Greece, 
It would seem that the three governments should be 
at least censured by the international organization, 


if not sentenced to pay compensation for damages. 
It is already fairly certain, however, that neither 
Britain nor Greece, nor the United States, will be able 
to achieve anything along these lines in the UN. 

No decision will be made against the dissent of the 
Soviet delegate, although Molotov is better informed 
of the Albanian and Yugoslav intrigues than anyone 
else. In a few weeks, the impotence of the United Na- 
tions, as established in its present shape, will be con- 
clusively demonstrated—an impotence from which 
the League of Nations died long before it was dis- 
solved. And the United States will probably have to 
acquiesce in this defeat and accept the fact that any 
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History Does Not Always Repeat 


HIS morning I heard my first 

robin. Those rich, bubbling notes 

came to me while I was looking 
over the perennial bed. At just about 
the same moment my ears announced 
the return of the birds and my eyes 
attested that the daffodils and hyacinths 
were well up out of the ground and on 
their way to break the dull scheme of 
winter with flashes of spring. In this 
erazy world, the basic arrangements 
have not been altered. This northern 
region is again turning its face te the 
sun. The birds return as they have dene 
each spring for thousands of years, and 
the plants push their way up into the 
the light in response to the ancient law. 

This rhythm of nature—hot, cold, hot, 
cold—is the very basis of human psy- 
chology in this temperate zone. We have 
the notion that everything passes. One 
extreme turns into the other—with pleas- 
ant periods of compromise in between. 
Youth comes like spring and old age like 
winter. Prosperity shines upon us for 
a while—to be followed, inevitably, by 
depression. The Democrats may manage 
things for a time in Washington, but it 
is taken for granted, as night follows 
day, that the Republicans wi}] return. 
Nothing, however much we may dislike 
it, is permanent. As spring follows 
winter, a period of good will follow a 
time of evil. 

The American optimism which Eu- 
ropeans find so superficial and so ob- 
jectionable is based on the faith that 
this chain of evil and good will continue 
forever. It has been continuous from the 
time of our colonial beginnings—and we 
are able to persuade ourselves that each 
new good period has been a little bigger 
and better than the last. The Civi] War 
era may be regarded as a break, but it 
disturbed the traditional pattern for 
only one seat on of the country and for 
a minority of our people. For the most 
part, Americans still think that every- 
thing will go on forever just about as 
it ‘is. 

The first World War hardly préduced 
a ripple on the calm surface of our 
assumptions. Europe had gone haywire 
and we were forced to send troops over 
there to straighten things out. That was 
all there was to it. After the neighborly 
job had been attended to we could go 
peacefully on our way, with prosperity 
following depression, but, on the whole 
continuing to grow richer. 


ws A * 


The Enlightening Blow on the Head 


HE rise of Hitler troubled the pleas- 
ant day-dreams of many of us. But it 
took the sharp concussion of Pear] 
Harbor to rouse the majority of Amer- 
icans. Stress on Fascist and Nazi phx 
losophies was a necessary part of the 
war propaganda. But they seemed to 
have few advocates here, and as our 
great war machine began to rol] a good 
many of us felt reassured. After all, 
eur civilization seemed to be sound. It 
could, at least, produce tanks and planes 
and ships. In the end it proved its 
soundness by producing that miracle of 
scientific and industrial cooperation, the 
atombomb. 

At the end of the war, which in- 
evitably ended with a victory for our 
side, we were again pretty well fortified 
with self-satisfaction—all except the 
dead, of course. We had spent money 
by the hundreds of billions, but—by God! 
—we had won. We had shown the world. 
Our land was still unravaged, sti]] ready 
to produce all the makings of comfort. 

I have just been reading. a bit late. 
Victor Serge’s book, The Long Dusk. It 
is called a novel, but it is not that. It 
gives a cross-section of bleeding and be- 
wildered France during the days of 
annihilation. People, from poets t 
prostitutes, quiver before us as they 
show the inner workings of their 


——-——— —_—— 


consciousness. It is a shattering thing 
te experience. Here is a people really 
flat. Their faith in themselves, their 
system of ideas, the framework of their 
society is torn apart. Like men on a 
desert plain, they are forced to rebuild 
from the bottom. 

On January 18 we published an ad- 
dress by André Malraux. If you have 
not read it, look it up. Malraux, at the 
very bottom of the pit of suffering, was 
facing the question: Is Europe dead? 
His answer is: “We are not in the 
shadow of death. We are rather at the 
focal point ... where nothing is left but 
intelligence and energy.” Europe is a 








ANDRE MALRAUX 
His Question Pertinent: Is Europe 
Dead? 


continent where men, stripped naked of 
pretences and the comfortable faith in 
routine, face the fates bare-handed. 

Up to recently even England stood 
outside the circle where destruction has 
reduced men to first principles. Even 
while the bomos crashed on London, 
Englishmen put out the flames, buried 
their dead and took for granted that the 
old British system of things would ge 
on indefinitely. But [ have a feeling 
that what could not be accomplished by 
rockets is being brought about by the 


‘bitter experience of this winter with 


freezing cold and low production of all 

the things which make life possible. 

British confidence in traditional patterns 

is shaken at last. Stiff and stoic men 

on the tight little island are, like the 

French, the Germans, the Poles, up 

against the tough realities of existence. 
* . = 

For America, Too, the 

Time Has Come 


I nave a notion that when President 
Truman made that address to Congress 
last Wednesday the bell tolled for opti- 
mistic and self-satisfied America. After 
we have won the war against Fascism 
and Nazism, more of the world is en- 
slaved than before the war began. There 
are more men being starved and beaten 
down in concentration camps and more 
little countries robbed of their independ- 
ence. In the face of this situation the 
President of the United States said: “I 
believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation 
by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” 

This hardly sounds like a clarion call 
to battle. Roosevelt would have put it 
into more resounding terms. Part of its 
impressiveness results from the un- 
impressive quality of the language, the 


oceasion and the speaker. Harry Tru- 
man is a common little man who hap- 
pens to be President of the United 
States. Henry A. Wallace and the so- 
ealled liberal writers talk a lot about 
the common man. But Harry Truman 
really is one. When he spoke as he did, 
it was proof that many ot the American 


people had made up their minds to take 
a stand with regard to the conflict which 
divides the world. 

When we fought the First World War 
we took for granted that when we had 
beaten the Kaiser everything would be 
OK. During the Second World War the 
idea was that when we had beaten Hitler 
and Hirohito “the peace-loving nations” 
would fix everything up in a satisfactory 
way. We were fighting symbols. We 
took for granted that when the symbols 
were removed the realities would also 
vanish. It failed to happen. 

Harry Truman’s call is not for the 
destruction of any foreign monarch er 
state. It is a call to struggle against 
an idea, ‘a system. The enemies men- 
tioned are “totalitarian regimes,” “Coer- 
cion and intimidation.” We are called 
upon to use our power in favor of “free 
institutions, representative government, 
free elections, guarantees of individual 
liberty, freedom of speech and religion, 
and freedom from political oppression.” 

This struggle cannot be localized. It 
starts in Greece. But our objectives have 
been stated in terms that include China, 
lialy, France, Poland, Austria, etc., ete. 
It is amusing to see editoidal writers 
like Max Lerner jump to the conclusion 
that this means atombomb war. Trumaa 
says that we must help people to be 
free, and the nimble Max scents a 
declaration of war on Moscow. The 
implication is, of course, that the rulers 
in Moscow are against freedom, that 
they are so desperately against it that 


we must fight them with atombombs. 
Whether they are as irreconcilable as 
Mr. Lerner makes them out—hat is 
something which we shall discover in 
due time. = 

It may come to war. Last night | was 
talking to my nephew Dick. He has just 
returned from serving his time over in 
Korea. Next fall he will enter college, 
We were talking about his experiences 
away off there and how happy he should 
he te have his army days behind him. 
Dick took it all very ealmly and finally 
pulled us up by remarking: “Don’t go 
so fast. In about five years I’ll be back 
there again—or in seme other place just 
like it.” You will hear similar remarks 
from a lot of the boys home from the 
war. They do not expect. everything to 
go on forever as it always has. 

We are lining up in a worldwide strug- 
gle the end of which no man can see, 
No matter what action we take now, in 
the end we cannot sidestep it. The Presi- 
dent’s initiative has the advantage of 
taking us in before another Pearl 
Harbor lands on our head. But the con- 
flict, whatever the form it takes, will be 
longer and more important in its results 
than any others in which we have par- 
ticipated. .We are now directing our 
course inte the central -current of ,world 
affairs. Never agaim ean a conscientious 
American citizen be a simple, satisfied, 
naive and serene dehizen of a wide and 
prosperous; Ruritania. From now on 
each of us is a responsible citizen of a 
troubled world. 

















Trends 
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Harold Laski: F ather of Myths 


“ E hear of Russian ‘obstruc- 
Win of Russian ‘permeation,’ 
of Russian ‘strategic imperial- 
ism,’ and of perhaps half a dozen kindred 
evils. Nearly all of them are wholly 
mythological; the grain of truth in them 
is usually explicable in historical terms, 
and if these were understood, an agree- 
ment could be reached at least as easily 
with Russia as with any other great 
power.” 


Thus Harold J. Laski, in The Nation 
(March 1), begins his apology for Soviet 


aggression, He continues: devastated . 


Russia does not want war (which is 
true); “for nearly 25 years the other 
powers, great and small, intervened in 
Russia to aid and abet civil war there” 
(which is not true; Britain, France and 
the USA intervened half-heartedly in 
1918-1919); the “war capitalists” 
threaten Russian security; hence the 
policies of the Kremlin are justified. 
Russia demands security, and so Soviet 
expansion is reasonable, argues Laski. 
The USA demands bases in the Pacific, 
therefore Russia advances similar de- 
mands. The Soviet Union supports Tito, 
but Britain supports Salazar, and the 
USA dominates Japan. Thus Laski 
equates the imperialism of all big powers. 


Of course, like all such pseudo-liberal 
apologists for Communist totalitarian- 
ism, Laski admits that some Russian 
acts are indefensible. In fact his ad- 
missions are rather damning: he lists 
Russian policy toward Iran, unilateral 
action in Germany and Austria, the 
wrecking tactics of Communist Parties 
everywhere, the obstructionism of Mol- 
otev and Gromyko, the fact that Russian 
leaders are badly informed because they 
turn their embassies into fortresses, the 
irritating propaganda emanating from 
Moscow, refusal of Russia to join 
UNESCO, refusal to exchange students, 
professors and intellectuals generally, 


the iron curtain and censorship, the 
solation of Russians from contact with 
foreigners, the police state in Russia, 
Moscow’s rejection of the Lilienthal- 
3aruch plan for atomic control. He fails 
to list a few other “indefensible” actions, 


. such as the annexation of 270,000 square 


miles of territory and the imposition 
upon Poland, Yugoslavia and other 
countries of a police state, and the fact 
that Russia has blocked the making of a 
decent peace with any nation. 

But Laski reminds us that the Vati- 
can is anti-Communist, that Churchill 
favors a Western Bloc and a United 
Siates of Europe which would be a 
cordon sanitaire. (Laski says nothing 
about the Eastern Bloc.) He cites the 
hysterical anti-Communist propaganda 
of the reactionary press. 

With incredible naivete Laski suggests 
that the Russians admit that their 
system has no -political democracy and 
cannot have under present conditions, 
but “has achieved a remarkable social 
democracy,” in the realm of economic 
life. (He cites no evidences of this re- 
markable claim, because there aren’t 
any.) Laski admits: “No writ of habeas 
corpus is honored (in Russia). There 
can be arrest, internment, and exile 
without trial; a man be imprisoned or 
executed without even his wife knowing 
the offense with which he is charged.... 
The secret police remain an tmperi«m in 
imperio, reaching long fingers into the 
control of every aspect of national life.” 
(Including your “social democracy in the 
economic realm,” Mr, Laski.) 

Nor does Harold like the Politburo’s 
purge of artists and intellectuals, nor 
Soviet propaganda which is not “rooted 
in truth,” nor the absence of debate in 
the Supreme Soviet, nor Russian arro- 
gance. But he points to American arro- 
gance in our “immature” period. Russia 
is immature and backward, and so we 
must understand and forgive such little 
errors as Laski lists, 

Laski makes the familiar appeal for 


“understanding.” I agree, but it is 
obvious that Harold has not got the 
glimmering of an understanding of Rus- 
sian Bolshevism. He asks for com- 
promise, neglecting to mention that thus 


far all the real compromises have been 

nade by Britain and the United States. 

Dear Harold blames Molotov for Mos- 
Centinued on Page Fourteen) 
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The American Scene 


The Rout of Liberalism in Wisconsin 


By Paul Z. Frank 


Well-known Wisconsin Publicist 


ADISON, Wis.—The last rem- 
M nants of:a defeated and disor- 
ganized liberalism in Wisconsin 
have been beaten again in a final clash 
between big business* interests and a 
group of educators at the University 
of Wisconsin. On January 17 the big 
business board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin refused to re- 
appoint Howard J. McMurray, liberal 
1946 Democratic candidate for US Sen- 
ator, to his post of associate professor 
of political science. 
Despite McMurray’s support from the 
president of the university, E. B; Fred, 
the unanimous recommendation of the 





political science department and the 
recommendation of the dean of the col- 
lege of letters and science, such Repub- 
lican stalwarts as F. J. Sensenbrenner, 
head of the Kimberly-Clark paper group, 
and Michael J. Cleary, head of the 
gigantic Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, casti- 
gated McMurray severely for being 
“more interested in a political career 
than in teaching.” McMurray also had 
the support of the two largest news- 
papers in the state, the Milwaukee 
Journal and the Capital Times. 
Another well-known liberal educator, 
Prof. Joseph Cotton of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, has been re- 
moved from his position by the board 


of normal school regents, whose leading 
figure was Edward J. Dempsey, an 
Oshkosh attorney closely identified with 
the Sensenbrenner interests. 

Cotton, who introduced his students 
to such ideas’ as cooperatives, and who 
allowed representatives of minor parties 
to be heard in school debates, incurred 
the especial wrath of parochial school 
interests. Graduates of parochial schools 
who attended the teachers college and 
came upon such ideas as evolution were 
often shocked, as were their parents. 
Cotton was unsuccessful in his fight to 
compel a Republican board to restore 
him to his post after he had protested 
against what he considered a salary 
discrimination. 

The Sensenbrenner interests, in knock- 
ing McMurray out of his job, wera 
completing the other half of a double- 
play which first caught Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., off base in the fall 
primaries of 1946. LaFollette was beaten 
by a narrow margin by a 36-year-old 
‘product of Marquette University and a 
favorite of Sensenbrenner, Joseph R. 
McCarthy. This young circuit judge se- 
cured the backing of the regular Re- 
publican organization headed by Boss 
Tom Coleman, a Madison industrialist, 
and in defiance of a provision of the 
State Constitution which declares that a 
sitting judge may not be a candidate 
for any office except a judicial one, he 
proceeded to beat LaFollette. Hundreds 
of thousands of dollars spent on the Re- 
publican campaign simply overwhelmed 
the opposition, which was divided in the 
primary between McMurray running on 
the Democratic ticket, and LaFollette 
running as a Republican. 

Support for MeMurray by labor groups 
along the Lake Michigan shore ac- 
counted for the margin of defeat which 
LaFollette suffered. In addition, Me- 
Murray committed what many think was 
an error of judgment when his group 
published a large advertisement attack- 


ing LaFollette on the war issue and 
linking him with the recently defeated 
Senator Wheeler and others. 

McCarthy was aided also by thousands 
of Catholic votes which normally went 
into the Democratie column, but which 
deserted that column to vote Republican 
in the primary. An endorsement of 
LaFollette by Leo T. Crowley did not 


alter this trend. 
* * * 


Ax interesting and unexpected result 
of this invasion of the Republican 
column occurred in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District, where Rep. Thaddeus 





B. Wasielewski was unhorsed in the 
primary by Edmund V. Bobrowicz, a 
PAC-CI1O candidate who has been closely 
linked with the Communist party-line. 
The results ot tho Bobrowicz nomi- 
nation were unfortunate to the Demo- 
cratic Party. The Milwaukee Journal, in 
a series of articles, exposed his connec- 
tion with Communist front organizations. 
The nature of these exposures forced the 
leading Democrats, including McMurray, 
State Senator Robert Tehan, ‘Congress- 
man Andrew J. Biemiller, and Daniel 
W. Hoan, Democratic candidate for gov- 
ernor, into a repudiation of Communist 
support. McCarthy charged McMurray 
with Communism—a charge which Mc- 
Murray was unable to counter effectively. 
Bobrowicz nearly succeeded in being 


elected when Wasielewski, running as. 


an independent, took enough votes away 
from the Republican nominee, Alderman 
John Brophy of Milwaukee, to danger- 
ously lower Brophy’s expected margin 
of victory. Brophy, an ex-Socialist, was 
not sure of victory until he received 
the endorsement of Charles Wesley, a 
Milwaukee industrialist who belongs to 
the ex-Gov. Heil-Sensenbrenner-Coleman 
Republican group. 

Another resounding defeat was that 
of Congressman Andrew J. Biemiller, 
Democrat from the Fifth District, by 
Attorney Charles J, Kersten, Milwaukee, 


a2 Marquette graduate who received the,, 


heavy parochial vote that normally voted 
Democratic. 

Kersten charged Biemiller, also an ex- 
Socialist, with havine supported “revo 
lution” at the Detroit convention of the 
Socialist Party in 1934. Kersten equated 
Communism with National 
the New Deal, and liberalism in general. 
Biemiller’s opponent received much sup- 
port from the medical association be- 
cause of Biemiller’s 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

MeMurray and Biemiller also suffered 


from the fact that the labor vote was, 


seriously split. A number of Wisconsin 
labor leaders, including the secretary’ of 
the Federated Trades Council of . Mil- 
waukee, supported Republican 
dates. One of them made a radio address 
for McCarthy, who rewarded this sup- 
port by an official threat of martial law 
for the striking coal miners, with im- 
plications that the death penalty. might 


candi-+ 


be used. 


Thus Wisconsin liberalism has been 


Socialism, ; 


interest in the. 


practically driven out of the state legis- . 
Jature, as well as from the higher offices . 


and colleges. 

The Socialist Party, which ran the 
fullest slate in years in the state, showed 
spotty gains, the highest of which were 
in Milwaukee County. However, the So- 
cialists elected no one, 








Heard on the Fronts 


@ Attempts by the Communists and 
their Left Wing organization stooges to 
run the recent five cent fare hearings in 
New York City backfired when their 
leaders were given little if any oppor- 
tunity by Major William O’Dwyer to 
haul in every letterhead organization, 
every IWO Lodge, etc. before the Board 
of Estimate to oppose a raise in the sub- 
way fare. Behind-the-scenes, operating 
as the Communist Party’s official legis- 
lative representative was Simon W. Ger- 


son, former City Editor of the Daily. 


Worker, former Sergeant-in-Charge of 
the Information and Education Section, 
Camp Upton, New York. Gerson was 
very chummy with Councilman Stanley 
Isaucs during the proceedings. Isaacs, 
those who have forgotten their history 
should be told had employed Gerson 
as a top aide when he was Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan. Saul 
Mills, head of the left wing CIO State 
Industrial Council and Harry Sacher, 
party-line attorney for the Transport 
Workers of America (led by Councilman 
Michael Quill—who didn’t dare show up 
to take issué) were taken over the ver- 
bal coals by the Mayor and members of 
the Board. 

Chummiest session of all took place in 
the corridors of City Hall when Joseph 
Crown, delegate at the hearings for the 
Lawyers Guild, Gerson and William Un- 
ger,left-wing lawyer, congratulated each 
other on the statements they had made 
before the Board. Most disappointed per- 
son at the hearings was ALP Council- 
man Eugene Connolly who had promised 
that a large number of pickets would ap- 
pear. The police department, used to 
large Communist and Communist-dom- 
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inated delegations, had brought out a 
small army. Only 25 pickets showed up 
and never got within 50 feet of the hear- 
ing room. Also disappointed at his fail- 
ure to read a prepared speech was Law- 
rence Knobel, fuehrer of the left-wing 
dominated Metropolitan Area Council of 
the AVC. Gerson spoke after all radio 
stations had gone off the air and the 
Board was preparing to retire for the 
evening. Gerson blamed 
elements at City Hall for preventing an 
earlier appearance. Once before the 
Mayor, wished he had gone 
home to bed instead. The official spokcs- 
man for the American Labor Party was 
shoved into the background at the con- 
cluding moments of the official hearing, 
It was a day of victory for the oppo- 
nents of the ten cent fare. For once the 
Communists had not administered their 
usual kiss-of-death. 


ITALIANS IN SOVIET 
WAR CAMPS 

@® Only 6 percent of the Italian war 
prisoners put into Soviet concentration 
camps survived, the Defense Minister of 
the Italian Government reported, charg- 
ing the Soviet Government with reckless 
cruelty. 


SOVIET AND 
TZARIST IMPERALISM 

@® James Reston of the NY Times 
showed that the Soviet Union has an- 
nexed, since the war’s end, 270,000 square 
miles of territory. The Daily Worker 
(Feb. 23) comes back with his rebuttal: 
all this area and 80,000 square miles 
more was once part of the Tzarist Rus- 
sian Empire, and hence the Soviets are 
justified in reconquest! 


‘ 


‘subversive” 


Gerson 


Joseph Clark of the DW adds that 
American hypocrisy is shown because 
American capitalists refuse to give 
America back to the Indians, or Texas 
and California to the Mexicans. 


ARMY PROMOTION 

@® James A. Killian has been promoted 
to the permanent rank of Colonel. Con- 
gratulations to the man who took the 
rap —who commanded the camp where 
American soldiers who got drunkenly 
Jecherrous or otherwise violated some 
US Army rule, got cruelly beaten up. 
Killian, found guilty of brutality, was 
fined $500 and gently reprimanded—and 
a few months later promoted. Seniority, 
and all that; but the Army could have 
given the officer responsible for atrocities 
against Americans a dishonorable | dis- 
charge. 





Serafino Romualdi; 
The American Dream, by 





— SORRY, AGAIN 


® Last week, because of the severe paper shortage, we were 

forced temporarily to eliminate four pages. We announced that this 
week we would return to our normal twenty-page size. But we have | 
met an even more formidable foe in the paper shortage than we | 
suspected. For the next few weeks, we shall be forced to cut down | 
to sixteen pages. Next week, however, we hope to make up for this | 
by presenting something of an extra-special treat. 
we have received a five-thousand-word review that George Orwell, | 
author of Animal Farm, has written exclusively for The New Leader | 
of James Burnham’s important new book, Struggle for the World. | 
Other articles scheduled for next week are Argentine Labor, by | 
Commercialism and Radio, by Gene King; | 
Daniel 
by Fritz Baade; Indonesia on the Road to Freedom, by John R. Andu, | 
and The Tool Owners Union: A Case Study, by Julien Steinberg. | 
We sincerely hope that we will soon be over the hump on the paper | 
shortage, and will be able to return to our regular twenty-page size. | 


WHAT! NO FEE? OUTRAGEOUS! 
This happened to a doctor who once 
was head of the Dept. of Hospitals 
here. He was invited toRussia to help 
modernize the Soviet hospital system. 
He refused to make the trip. A dele- 
gation therefore was sent to N. Y,, 
and he gave its members the full bene- 
fit of his experience. . . They asked 
him his fee and he said: “There is 
no fee. If the plight of humans can 
be alleviated, that’s suflicient compen- 
sation for me”... “But there must 
be a fee,” the delegation’s spokesman 
insisted . . . “Why must there be a — 
fee?” the doctor asked .. . “Because,” 
he was told, “it violates our ideologie 
conception of your capitalistic regime 
if you don't ask for money.” 
—Leonard Lyons in the NY Post. 





From London 
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Kremlin Cloak-and-Dagger 





What John Chamberlain Missed 
About the House on 13th Street 


By Herbert Solow 


The author of this article, an Editor of Fortune, refers below to 
several New Leader scoops on Soviet espionage and political murder 
jobs. Mr. Solow did the underlying investigations and wrote the result- 
ing articles. When they were published in 1938-39 some readers won- 
dered why the Daily Worker did not answer them. Louis F. Budenz, 
who ran the Daily Worker then, reveals the reason in his current book, 
This Is My Story: The New Leader articles were unanswerable, and the 
Daily Worker had Moscow orders not to discuss “hot cases.” Mr. Solow’s 
two decades of journalistic work have exposed him to the vexatiousness 
of Axis and Soviet secret agents on various continents. 

A delegation headed by Norman Thomas visited the District Attor- 
ney’s office in New York on March 18 to demand the investigation of 
charges made by Budenz in connection with the murder of Juliet Stuart 
Poyntz, and a possible connection with the assassination of Carlo 
Tresca. After nine years the Poyntz case remains unsolved, and after 
four years the Tresca case is stilla mystery. And after four months the 
political wurder of Joseph Scottoriggio is still unpunished. If the 
Deparimeat of Justice can intervene in the investigation of the recent 
killing of McNear, railroad president, because he had been a witness 
before a Congressional committee, it can and should do likewise in these 


other cases, on the same ground. 


Liston M. Oak wilt review Budenz’ book next week. 


Y old friend John Chamberlain 
M is one of the most interesting of 

The New Leader contributing 
editors, but he is not bitter or devious* 
enough to be an analyst of .political 
“whodunnits.” He lacks, apparently, the 
irritating kind of memory that stores up 
a dubious name for years, to produce it 
instantly when some new connection 
summons it. Perhaps that is why, in his 
review of Louis Budenz’s new book, This 
Is My Story, in the New York Times 
he wrote that “aside from the exposure 
of Gerhart Eisler, there is singularly 
little personal stuff about mysterious 
Communist agents” in this book. I want 
here to identify some cloak-and-dagger 
trails which Budenz opened up. 


1—Budenz supplied an important mis- 
sing link in the clrain stretched from the 
Kremlin to the assassin of Leon Trotsky 
in Mexico. Briefly, Budenz states that 
while at the top of the CPUSA he knew 
an agent of the NKVD, one “Roberts,” 
a Russian who has since returned to 
Russia. Budenz introduced “Roberts” to 
an American Stalinist, “Miss Y.” At 
“Roberts’”’ behest she contrived to go 
to Paris with an American Trotskyite, 
Sylvia Aceloff. There, at the behest of 
other NKVD men, “Miss Y” introduced 
Ageloff to Frenk Jacson, who attached 
himself to Agelcff. Through her, Jac- 
son eventually entered Trotsky’s home 
and—after a gang of machine-gunners 
killed the American Trotskyite, Robert 
Sheldon Harte, in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on Trotsky—killed the old Bolshe- 


vik with an alpenstock. 


Budenz establishes the chain as fol- 
lows: Moscow NKVD headquarters, 
NKVD man “Roberts” in New York, 
3udenz, “Miss Y,” Ageloff, NKVD men 


n Paris, Jacson. Remaining in the 
shadows are details of “Miss Y's” rela- 
tions with the NKVD. But her identity 
is not in the shadows. To Mexican of- 


ficials investigating the assassinatiun, 
Ageloff gave her the name “Ruby Weil.” 
Perhaps the NKVD spirited “Miss Y” 
out of the USA after Budenz’s break 
with the CP exposed an Achilles’ heel. 
Otherwise “Miss Y,” seeking peace of 
mind and protection against the NKVD, 
may yet come forward to tell all she 


knows of this bloody episode. 


Budenz states that, like Ageloff (whose 
story The New Leader disclosed in 


4 





VITO MARCANTONIO 
Scottoriggio Killed in His District 


1940), neither he nor “Miss Y” had any 
idea until after the killing that they 
were contributing to such a deed. 


* aa * 


The Rubens Case and Others 

2—Budenz records that before dealing 
with NKVDman “Roberts,” he dealt. with 
NKVDman “Richards.” That name was 
also used by a man named A. A. Rubens. 
The latter was also known as Ewald, 
while working in Europe for NKVD 
General Walter Krivitzky (whose violent 
death’in Washington in 1939 is still a 
mystery), and also as Robinson. In 1938 
The New Leader played a leading role 
in exposing Rubens as the head of an 
underground Stalinist “boot” (passport) 
mill in the USA. Budenz now confirms 
from the inside that Rubens, who has 
since presumably been liquidated in 
Moscow, was a_ Soviet underground 
agent. 

3—The New Leader exposed the fact 


that Juliet Stuart Po 


’ : 
once a leading 


Stalinist, was “liquidated” by the NK VD 
in 1988. This fact is now confirmed for 
the first time from the inside by Budenz. 

{ Sudenz records that “Comrade H” 
of the CP political committee told him 


that the Rubens and Poyntz cases were 
connected. This confirms another charge 
which The New Leader publicized—that 
Poyntz was “liquidated” because the 
NKVD doubted her lovalty and feared 


she might testify before the Federal 
Grand Jury which was then investigat- 
ing the Rubens “boot” mill and which 
helped send four of its operatives 
(Sharfin Garber, et al) to the peniten- 
tiary. This charge’ was also made before 
the Grand Jury by the late Carlo Tresca, 
anti-Fascist, anti-Communist, anti-Mar- 
cantonio editor, later “liquidated” by a 
gunman on Fifth Avenue. 


5—Budenz records that “Comrade H” 
also told him not to discuss in print 
charges (also made by The New Leader) 
concerning the murder of Ignatz Maria 
Reiss in Switzerland in 1938, for which 
2 Swiss court convicted several NKVD 
agents. Budenz thus shows that the 
Communist leaders had guilty knowledge. 

6—Budenz was on the Daily Worker, 
fs also was Clarence Hathaway of the 
CP political committee. It is not hard to 
guess the name of “Comrade H.” 


7—The investigation of the atomic 
spy ring led to the conclusion that the 
Canadian CP was a recruiting area for 
Soviet underground agents. Budenz es- 
tablished that the CP in this country 
has the same function. [ts headquarters 
at 35 East 13th Street are a real-life 
replica of the House on 92nd St., and 
13 Rue Madeleine. 


The “lawless” Mexicans arrested Jac- 
s£0n, convicted him, and still have him in 
prison. But north of the border... whe 
is next? 
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LOUIS F. BUDENZ 
Opens Up Some Closed CP Doors 


"ALFALFA" JEW-BAITS 

@ William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, 
ex-Governor of Oklahoma, has joined 
the nationalist, anti-Semitic movement, 
His entry was heralded by the publi- 
cation of his booklet, Palestine—subtitied 
“Shall Arabs or Jews Control It, or 
America Admit 100,000 Communist 
Jews From Behind the Iron Curtain?” 

“Alfalfa Bill” not only wants _the 
Arabs to control Palestine but wants to 
ship all Jews to Madagascar or British 
Guiana or the east coast of Africa— 
except, he generously proposes, the Jews 
whose families came to America before 
1900. He not only wants to exclude 
100,000 Communist Jews” from the 
U. §S., but also wants to stop all im- 
migration for ten years. After that he 
would bar all “Communists,” i.e., “Jews.” 

Murray’s booklet, like the usual run 
of anti-Semitic diatribes, says the late 
President Roosevelt sprang from Jewish 
stock; quotes the anti-Semitic forgery, 
The Protocols of the Elders of Zion; de- 
clares that Jesus “was not a Jew;” 
makes snide cracks about Negroes, 








the CIO leader raged. 


union matters. 





: The Unmasking of Julius Emspak 


 egeemmenbeic oy in his appearance before the House Labor Committee in Wash- 

ington, Louis Budenz, former managing editor of the Daily Worker and 
author of This Is My Story, spoke of a shadow-like national officer of the CIO, 
“Comrade Juniper,” who was often in attendance at sessions of the controlling 
central committee of the Communist Party. Speculation as to the identity of 


This week the mysterious Juniper, as he was known-in the Communist 
Party, was revealed to be Julius Emspak, co-partner with Communist James 
Matles, in their gold-dust twin domination of the CIO’s Electrical, Radio and | 
Machine Workers’ Union, which has faithfully followed the Communist Party 
line since the party-liners wrested control from anti-Communist James Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO and former head of the Electrical Workers’ Union. 


The story about Emspak’s alleged double identity was broken by The Labor 
Leader, the organ of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists published in 
New York. After the disclosure, Budenz was asked by Frederick Woltman 
whether Emspak was the union leader he referred to in his testimony as “Com- 
rade Juniper.” Said Budenz: “I cannot deny that, but I cannot discuss it further 
because of my pledge to the House Labor Committee.” Budenz had already made 
the identification in a private hearing of the committee. | 


According to Budenz’ testimony, he met Juniper several times while man- 
aging editor of the Daily Worker. If the allegations about Emspak are verified 
later, it will expose as a lie Emspak’s denial of following the party-line in 


To New Leader readers the identification will come as no great shock as 
regards Emspak’s faithfulness to date to the CP party-line. In a full-length 
profile of the United Electrical Workers’ Union, “Communist Merry-Go-Round 
in the UE,” by Julien Steinberg (New Leader, November 16, 1916), Emspak’s 
party-line gyrations were revealed. “According to a bulletin issued by Local 475, 
he was a member of the National Council of the American Peace Mobilization. 
a CP-front organization which dissolved 
was an official, along with Matles and Lustig (other UE leaders), of the Steel 
and Metal Workers’ Union, which was affiliated with the Trade Union League 
organized by the CP.” The article reported the faithfulness of the UE News to 
the CP-line, and the shift -as regards the “imperialist” war when the Nazis 
attacked their former allies, the Russians. 


The disclosufe about Emspak coming at a time when there is an internal 
rank-and-file rebellion to rid the union of party-line leaders, the charge about | 
“Comrade Juniper” testifies to the validity of the current drive, and is apt to be 
an important weapon in the future fights against CIO-CP’ers ahead. 





when Russia was attacked. Emspak 
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Pat Sullivan Becomes A Canadian 


A Footnote to the Gouzenko Story 


TTAWA, March 15— Canadian 
QO Communists have received a body 

blow from which they should be 
a long time recovering. This is no out- 
side revelation, no spy. charge which they 
can answer with cries of “red-baiting” 
but a statement from one of their hith- 
erto most trusted and influential fol- 
Jowers. 

J. A. (“Pat”) Sullivan told a press 
conference on March 14 that he’ had 
just handed in his resignation as presi- 
dent of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
an organization he himself founded back 
in 1935. His reasons were succinctly 
stated. “My decision to take this step 
was reached” he said, “when [I became 
convinced that the interests of organized 
Jabor are being subverted by the agents 
éf Communism to their own ends. I 
admit having travelled with the Commu- 
nist Party. From what I have seen of 
the’ underground activities of that group 
I am riow convinced that in the interésts 
of Canada, and particularly in the inter- 
est ot organized labor, their activities 
should be exposed.” 

The fact that he was for more than 
10 years president of the Seamen’s 
Union and more recently secretary- 
treasurer of the Trades and Labor Con- 
@ress of Canada, makes Sullivan’s action 
all the more telling. These key positions 
made him a leader of great influence. 
Sullivan informed the press that he had 
been a Communist Party member from 
3937 until three months ago. This period 
includes a stretch from 1940 to 1942 
when he was interned along with other 
Communists for his anti-war stand (it 
was still an “imperialist”? war then). 
The Seamen’s Union had always reflected 
the party line. 

Sullivan issued a statement on Marcit 
15 elaborating his first announcement, 
Names-and dates are given, involving 
persons and unions on both sides of the 
border. The statement describes how 
gradually the Communists infiltrated the 
Seamen's Union until they were running 
it from top to bottom. When necessary, 
American Communists were brought over 
to strengthen the party hold. 

Sullivan has also handed in his resig- 
nation from the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, which has been accepted. He gives 
as his reason tor this move his inability 
avy longer to withstand constant pres- 
sure to utilize his post as secretary- 
treasurer for party purposes. 

Excerpts from Sullivan’s statement 
follow: 


* * ™ 


Is 1935, when I first had the idea of 
starting the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
(CSU), it was with the idea.of building 
an organization run by seamen and for 
the good of the seamen. But in 1936, 
Jack Munroe, organizer for the Commu- 
nist Party in district 2 in the city of 
Montreal, became active and brought in 
a few of his friends and within a year 
he was holding an executive position. 
Through him, 1 was introduced to an- 
@ther chap who showed a desire to help 
to organize the seamen. I later dis- 
covered that he had a different name 
than the one he gave me and that he 
really was Fred Rose—late member of 
Parliament, who is now serving a six- 
year sentence as a spy. He, in turn, 
brought about a meeting between Fergu- 
son and myself. This took place in the 
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By A. Andras 
New Leaver Correspondent in Canada 


Communist Party headquarters on Ade- 
laide Street. Toronto. 

Later on, Munroe got himself into 
trouble with the CP in Quebec and was 
thrown out of the union within a year 
for a shortage of funds. In 1937, the 
Communist Party was thrown into action 
to raise funds for a strike against the 
Lake ship owners. During the strike, 
both I and some of the other executives 
were responsible for receiving these 
funds from Alderman J. B. Salsberg. 
Receipts were given under various names 
and the money was repaid by the CSU 
to the Communist Party prior to an 
audit beimg made of the union’s books. 
From then on, as the union opened addi- 
tional offices it became the policy to make 
sure that any additional personnel was 
either a party man or at least sympa- 
thetic. Of course, we had to support any 
policy that the National Executive of 


members of the Communist Party. For 
instance, in Halifax, C. H. Meade, an 
American seaman, was drafted from the 
National Marit#tme Union and is now in 
complete charge of the East Coast for 
the seamen and general secretary for the 
fishermen. His wife is the provincial 
secretary for the Communist Party. 
Also, on the East Coast, Bill Tonner was 
replaced by Eddie Reid and then he, in 
turn, was replaced by A. Penhill, who 
was a former NMU member transferred 
from the Communist Party in the States. 
Reid was then moved to Montreal to 
take over that port, assisted by Daniels, 
whose work consists of recruiting mem- 
bers among the young French Canadians. 
In Toronto, Fred Hackett, who was more 
or less forced to resign last September 
although he was popular with the mem- 
bership, was replaced by a Communist 
Party man who held the position until 
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“What is the 


prisoner charged with? 


“in 1917 he wanted freedom for Finlond” 


the Communist Party decided to adopt. 

In 1939 the Party placed a Miss Freida 
Lenden (alias Linton) in our office as 
secretary. However, in the spring of 1940 
I refused to take political directives from 
her. She later became private secretary 
to the head of the National Film Board 
in Ottawa. She was one of those charged 
under the Roya] Commission, but, how- 
ever, left the country and was never 
brought to trial. 

In 1940 I was arrested and was in- 
terned unti] March 22, 1942. I became 
quite active again in the fight for the 
opening of a second front. In 1942, I 
was elected Vice-President of the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada and, as 
such, was expecied to.carry on the work 
of the Communist Party within the ex- 
ecutive committee, 


Ix the spring of 1945, when it became 
known that I was attending the World 
Trade Union (¢ ference, I was asked 
by J. B. Salsberg to take a verbal report 
of the Communist Party work in Canada, 
[I spent two hours with Harry Pollitt, 
head of the C« nist Party in Eng- 
report. 
the executive com- 
mittee of the Seamen’s Union, the same 
ons, has been in the 
y taking into their 
wingly or unknowingly, 


land, in delivering t 


From 1945 onward 


as lots of othe 


process of 


ranks, either kn¢ 


D. Furguson lost the municipal election. 
Ferguson, who had been working part 
time, immediately replaced him as the 
Party could not afford to allow him to 
leave Toronto where he has built up a 
following and can be useful in future 
elections, even though it costs the sca- 
men money to keep him there. At the 
lakehead Bill Schmaltz was let go in 
order to make room for Jackson who had 
shown a willingness to carry out orders. 

In the National Office of the CSU the 
Communist Party has taken full control. 
Jerry McManus, as secretary, directs 
all political activities within the union. 


* > > 


Ar the Seamen's Convention, held in 
Montreal in February, 1946, out of less 
than 100 delegates there- was a Commu- 
nist Party fraction of over 30 members. 
J. B. Salsberg from Toronto, and Harry 
Binder who is in charge of all Commu- 
nist Party work in Quebec, were present. 
I charged that there was too much Party 
interference in the ranks of the organi- 
zation and also that I was fed up with 
people who were not seamen being 
brought into the union. I also stated that 
I was undecided whether or not I was 
going to run for re-election. I was told 
by J. B. Salsberg that it wasn’t a case 
of whether or not I wanted to run as 
the Communist Rarty had made the 


lecision, Communist Party discipline 
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does not allow for individual thought, 
and Party orders must be obeyed. 

Since the convention and following our 
strike for the 8-hour day, things have 
gone from-bad to worse. Every month 
new people are being placed on the pay- 
roll without consulting anyone. The 
executive ofticers running all over both 
Canada and the States, supposedly to do 
union work. I refer specifically. to 
Meade’s trip to Boston and to Davis’ and 
McManus’ tips to New York, also Davis’ 
trip to Vancouver. In all these cases, 
the seamen were footing the bill. 

The only work that MeManus was 
doing was floating money from the 
NMU into this country and laying the 
groundwork for the NMU to come into 
this country in order to take over the 
CSU. The saime thing applies to the 
Longshoremen and Freight Handlers and 
the move is to switch them into Harry 
Bridge’s organization so that in any 


future strikes, one ovgan’zation. will con- 
trol the whole waterts ustry in the 
Dominion of Canada. $16,090 in Amer- 
ican funds was transmitted from the 
National Maritime WU of America, 


CIO, to the Canadian S$ 
1946. One 
issued on June 18, 19 


of $10,000. 


en's Union in 
r N.12702, 
for the sum 


of the ches 


The present execu: mn charge of 


finance for the CSU } tailed to issue 
a statement to 4 


Mareh, 1946, 


Ar the Trade Union Sehool, 60 hand- 
picked seamen were brought in. The 
teacher in English was Leo Huberman, 
aught classes for the NMU in the 
USA. The French teacher was Miss 
Danielle Cuisinier w was the editor 
of La Victoire, the Communist Party 
paper in Quebee. 


rship sinee 


+ 


who 


Jerry McManus was 
the political director of the school, whose 
purpose is to train CP organizers. 

The same apparatus is in existence in 
quite a large number ef unions through- 
out Canada, However, I am confining 
this to the one which is known to be in 
full control of the Communists. At the 
present all available forces of the CSU 
in Montreal are being thrown into the 
work of campaigning for the Labor 
Progressive Party (Communist) candi- 
date in the Cartier Riding in Montreal. 
At least 50 members of the CSU have 
been ordered into the county. They are 
paid by the CSU. It certainly is not in 
the interest of the union or of seamen 
to have anything to do with the attempt 
to have another Communist succeed Rose. 

[ am making this document public for 
my own protection as ] know that if I 
ignation to the Cana- 
dian Seamen's Union, an “accident” 
because throughout the 
country, there are so many Communists 
that one does not know whom to trust. 


just tender my res 





might oecur, 


The Communist Party has many secret 
agents in different places, ineluding the 
government service 

When trust 


it is time for decent people 


treachery, 
to beware. 


repaid wi" 


[ would like to do what J can to arouse 
cially the 
decent men who compose the 

the labor 
ada, te the danger of 


the people of Canada and espe 
honest, 
yverwhelming majority 


movement tin Can 





the situation, before it is too late. 
[ think I have become a Canadian 


citizen 





On the Record: 








Internationally-known Writer and Political Analyst 


Harold Young, on the letterhead of 

Henry A. Wallace, asking me to 
«comment on the comment which Mr. 
Wallace made to a cable addressed to 
Ernest Bevin by contributors to The 
New Leader ani others. Mr. Wallace’s 
¢omment was as follows: 

“The cable addressed to the Rt. Hon. 
Ernest Bevin, sponsored by the Socialist 
New Leader, is as curious a misinter- 
pretation of my vicws as the collection 
ef signers who refer to themselves as 
“American Liberals.” I am not sur- 
prised to find myself beset by Time's 
Henry Luce, Newsweek's Malcolm Muir, 
N.B.C.’s Hans Kaltenborn, Reader's 
Digest’s Stanley High, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Bishop Manning, and Father 
Gannon. I am surprised that such an 
attack is advanced in the guise of lib- 
eralism and that the sincere liberals who 
joined with them in signing this docu- 
ment should have allowed their names 
io be used in this fashion. 


I AM IN RECEIPT of a letter from 


“IT have repeatedly stated that | am 
egainst all imperialism, Russian, British, 
or Amercian. I stand for civil liberties 
everywhere. 

Whether we like the Russians or not, 
we have only two ultimate courses. One 
is to make war on them. The other is 
to find a way to live in the world with 
them while striving to advance the Four 
Freedoms everywhere in the world. In 
common with the great majority of the 
American people, I am in tavor of the 
latter course. I shall continue to fight 
for it.” 

Mr. Young, noting in a_ flattering 
ebsequious tone that I am one of the 
“sincere liberals” whose names were 
signed to the cablegram to Mr. Bevin 
(supporting in general his foreign 
policy), asks for my comment. I am 
glad to give it, not merely privately, but 
publicly. 


First of all, I am annoyed by Mr. 
Young’s compliment that I am one of 
the “sincere liberals.” I reject the arro- 
vance of a position that thus seeks to 


separate sheep from goats by inquisi- 
tional omniscience. I very much doubt 
whether I am a “liberal” at all, as 
liberalism characterizes and reveals it- 
self in these days. I would rather de- 
scribe myself as an old-fashioned Amer- 
ican radical. I believe in strict limita- 
tions on the power of the state and in 
liberty under law; I believe in limita- 
lions to economic power, where economie 
power strangles opportunity; | believe 
in this so sincerely that I believe that 
even trade unions should enjoy liberty 
orly under law and become restrained 
when they exercise the power to strangle 
eprortunity. When I say I believe in 
civil liberties, .I mean, not vague gen- 
eralizations like the Four Freedoms, but 
exact things like those enumerated in 
the American Bill of Rights, chief of 
which I consider to be the right of the 
immunity of the person against arrest 
and incarceration except under specific 
indictment and for crimes defined by 
Jaw: I believe that every human being, 
furthermore, should be exempt from 
liquidation for things for which he is 
not responsible, such as being born into 
a certain race, or class. I also believe 
people should be immune from punish- 
ment for things they think but do not 
commit. And I believe that men should 
ot be deprived of legally acquired 
property except by due process of law. 
Sinee I observe the growing number 


By Dorothy Thompson 


of “liberals” who accept or condone 
violations of the most primary civil 
rights if these violations are committed 
in behalf of some “new and_ better” 
world; who do not shudder when a man 
is deprived of all means of living be- 
cause he happens to have been born an 
aristocrat or be a little more conserva- 
tive—or revolutionary—than the self- 
appointed Roman censors of our age; 
who can condone or overlook penal 
camps for political dissidents if they 
happen to be in the USSR: who insist, 
for instance, that the Four Freedoms 
which do not exist in Spain, do exist 
in Poland—or that it does not matter 
because Poland is suppressing them for 
worthy motives—I very much doubt 
whether I want to be counted with 
“liberals.” 


Now, as to Mr. Wallace’s statement 
of his international stand: I find it is 
political hobble-gobble, likely to be 
popular with what “liberals” call the 
“masses,” because it comfortably but 
illogically manages to straddle the fence 
and make the best ot two worlds. 

Mr. Wallace wants us to “find a way 
to live with the Russians—who do not 
believe in advancing the Four Freedoms 
everywhere or anywhere—while inter- 
vening for the Four Freedoms and civil 
liberties everywhere in the world. And 
the only alternative, says Mr. Wallace, 
is a war, which, he takes for granted, 
the USA will start. 

Now, if the United States is going to 
intervene all over the globe in behalf 
of the Four Freedoms, the United States 
is going to risk war. For if we are 
going to intervene, we shall have to 
intervene with power, and with power- 
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polities, since that is the only interven- 
tion worth anything. 

If Mr. Wallace wants, above every- 
thing else, to avoid any possibility of 
conflict with Russia—or with “X”, indi- 
eating unknown but always potential 
enemies—he ought at least to be logical 
and take a firm stand as a total isola- 
tionist. He ought to advocate that the 


The WELTANSCHAUUNG 
of 
HENRY WALLACE 


United States make herself enormously 
strong, key her economy to self-suffi- 
ciency, and-raise the old revolutionary 
fiag of the rattlesnake, with the caption, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” That course holds 
great dangers and is completely in- 
compatible with Mr. Wallace’s previous 
history on interventionism, but it is at 
least a program which is comprehensible, 
Peace with Russia plus universal Amer- 
ican interventionism (and seyenty mil- 
Jion new foreign customers to be found 
without dollar imperialism — also part 
of Mr. Wallace’s fantasy) is plain 
nonsense. 

] have grer’ respect for the Russian 
leaders, who display ability to think 
Jogically, and do not feel it necessary 
to apologize to other countries for their 
policies. The Soviet Union believes (1) 
that there will, in every probability, be 
another war; (2) that in anticipation of 
that war it is essential that the USSR 
put herself in the best possible position 
successfully to wage it; (3) that tac- 
tical retreat is preferable to a new 
war under present conditions, but- that 
all vetreats shall be for a quid pro quo; 
(4) that the USA should be groomed 
for the role of “aggressor” by an inter- 
national war of nerves campaign against 
Americans as “Fascist reactionaries” 
and “dollar imperialists.” 


The way, in my opinion, to avoid that 
war, if it can be avoided, is, first, to 
keep our shirts on and not be too greatly 
impressed; second, by no diminution of 
American strength; third, by a careful 
ealeulation of risks; fourth, by making 
clear to the USSR—preferably quietly— 
that there are very serious risks which 
she also should consider; and, fifth, by 
making it perfectly clear to ourselves— 
if we can think so precisely—where the 
limits of our interests and power are. 

Mr. Wallace’s program—as stated in 
the letter on which I am asked to com- 
ment—certainly will not work. It con- 
sists of leading us toward war by uni- 
versal interventionism on behalf of the 
Four Freedoms, while weakening our 
capacity to wage war by falling in with 
the Russian campaign against our evil 
intentions. I can only say that if the 
United States is preparing for an ag- 
gziessive world war, all our political 
Jeaders should be fired instantly. A 
country that prepares for war by giving 
away key strategic positions in behalf of 
peace is a country run by numskulls. 
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l AM not prepared to wage war for 
the Four Freedoms everywhere in the 
world. I am not, however, prepared to 
do what some of our “liberals’’—sincere 
or not sincere—are doing, namely, un- 
devmine all moral and intellectual in- 
iegrity within this country by pretend- 
ing that the Four Freedoms exist where 
they do not exist, for the sake of flat- 
tering the Soviet Union and “avoiding 
war.” I do not think the USSR is going 
io wage war on the United States be- 
cause it does not like my columns. I 
have far too high an opinion of Soviet 
leaders to believe that. And I am 

iting as I do; not to influence the 
USSR—for I know the limits of possi- 
hilities—but to keep my own head clear 
about things that are important, if not 
{o «all civilizations, then certainly to our 


1 also note that Mr. Wallace con- 
cludes his highly paradoxica! statement 
by giving notice that he intends to con- 
tinue to “fight” for his combination of 


Russian placation and universal inter- 


venctumism. If he is not careful, he will 
certauty have to fight for it—and with 
the American pants down. 

There is an alternative which might 
conceivably work, and that is to seek 
to buy Russian isolationism, which is 
what we want, for American _isola- 
tionism, which is: what the Russians 
want. That would be highly popular 
“everywhere in the world” because 
there is nothing the world wants more 
than to be let alone by both the USA 
and the USSR. 

That would not fit in with “getting 
on with Russia” plus universal inter- 
ventionism for the Four Freedoms; it 
would mean the establishment, not of 
“spheres of influence,” but of great 
“spheres of non-interference.” But none 
of our One World brethren want any- 
thing as modest as that. They are hell- 
bent for Utopia, cost what it may. I 





DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Finds Wallace's International Stand 
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think the quest for Utopia and Uni- 
versal Systems is what has already 
brought on the age of Caesarism and 
world wars, and is blotting out, not 
only the Four Freedoms, but the Ten 
Decencies over most of the globe. 

Finally, there is no policy whatever 
that does not include the visk of war. 
The Russians, at least, have the sense 
and courage to face this fact. The Rus- 
sians never let it out of their perspece 
tive for a moment. Our “liberals,” how- 
ever, and preeminent among them the 
dreamy-eyed Mr. Wallace, think we can 
have the cake of Utopia for nothing— 
that we will get it, all frosted with the 
Four Freedoms, as a prize for being 
good boys. The only prize that we are 
likely to get from such a policy, which 
is the negation of policy, is the booby- 
prize—after we have exploded ourselves 
in a booby-trap. 





A HOPELESS FOLK? - 


{ 
Ty an interview which has been pul- 
jonny in the Stockholm Tidningen and 
ithe Bund of Berne, Ernst -Wiechert, 
poet and anti-Nazi, and one of Ger- 
imany’s leading literary personalities, 
leonfesses that he is considered a 
“traitor” in his homeland. The author 
| of Der Totenwald, a shattering docu- 
jmentary of Buchenwald, has_ been 
| threatened and the windows of his 
|house in the Starnberger-See have 
[heen broken. For his own protection 
it was necessary to quarter a handful! 
lof American troops with him 

| “If Adolf Hitler were to reappear 
tomorrow,” Wiechert said, “some 60 
to 80 percent of this people would 
welcome him with open arms. There 
is no hope for this folk. Its corrup- 
‘tion is too deep. It knows only greed, 
hatred and envy. Never again do I 
leare to address myself to Germany, 
‘not even to the German youth. My 
‘only consolation comes from the out- 
lside world, from former Jewish stu- 
dents of mine in East Prussia, who 
now survive in Palestine, Hungary, | 
England, Mexico and America. Here | 
jin Germany I see nothing but a com- 
|plete :s:iritual chaos. Once again the 
| youth is turning to mystagogues, 
‘astrologers and prophets. I want to 
jleave this land. In my old age I want 
finally to find some peace, and | dream 





of a house on Lake Geneva... .”| 
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Protile of An American Seibiaiinniinins 





|The Ascending Career of Arthur Vandenberg 


By Daniel Seligman 
Member of the Editorial Staff of The American Mercury 


BERG, the president pro tem of 

the Senate, chairman of tha 
Senate Foreign. Relations Committee, 
and top man in what has been called 
the “Vandenberg- Dulles - Rankin - Luce- 
Schlesinger Axis,” actually does not de- 
termine American foreign policy. Ever 
since President Roosevelt named him a3 
a delegate to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945 his ehief function has been 
that of making our policy palatable to 
his Senatorial colleagues. His own views 
on foreign affairs tend to be couched in 
vagaries: like Roosevelt he i§ a better 
phrasemaker’ than thinker. Vandenberg 
is for being “firm” with Russia, but he 
is also for giving Russia “a square 
deal;” he..ig- opposed to abandoning 
“principles themselves,” but says we can 
retreat “within ‘the boundaries of prin- 
ciples;” “there is a line beyond which 
compromise cannot go,” he says, but 
where the line is, who-is to draw it and 
how it is to be gu@m@fed he has never 
clearly indicated. wae 

In foreign affair began as the ad- 
vocate of what h@sralled “intelligent 
Nationalism as opposed to emotional In- 
ternationatism.” . During his years a3 
a-midwestern editor, he became friendly 
with Lodge and,Borah, and, for more 
than two decades he believed that we 
entered the first World,War (which he 
supported enthusiastically at the time) 
because of “Wall Street.” Service on 
the Nye Committee, consistent support 
of the Neutrality Act and a fondness 
for quoting Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress established him as a leading iso- 
Jationist (“insulationist” he used to call 
it). As late as 1939 he opposed the 
cash-and-carry deal with Britain, and 
as late as the summer of 1941 he be- 
lieved that “the United States will sur- 
vive as an independent and great demo- 
cratic power in the world, whatever hap- 
pens in Europe, Asia, or Africa.” But 
1941 was also the year in which he be- 
gan to waver. On New Year’s Day of 
that year he tried, with little success but 
remarkable ingenuity, to straddle tha 
issue by proposing that we should (1) 
try to negotiate a “just and durable” 
peace in Europe, but if this failed we 
should (2) give all-out aid to Britain, 
“even though I know it is bound to lead 
us into war.” When this proved too 
much for his isolationist friends, he 
backtracked by explaining that this plan 
was, of course, still “hypothetical.” 

No exact date can be fixed for Van- 
denberg’s conversion. In 1943 he predi- 
cated his support of the Connally resolu- 
tion for an international organization 
on Senate retention of the two-thirds 
rule in the ratification of treaties, In 
1944 he and Senator Austin came out 
for “organized international coopera- 
tion and not... a world state.” His 
speech of January 10, 1945 firmly estab- 
lished his reputation as an advocate of 
internationak cooperation. It also re- 
vealed how little he understood of world 
politics. His thesis was that “anilateral- 
ism” (his polite synonym for Russian 
expansion) was caused by fears of re- 
vived German aggression. His solution 
was a “hard and fast treaty to keep 
Germany... permanently demilitarized,” 
and he expressed confidence that if we 
could only show the Soviet Government 
our sincerity in this respect, the At- 
lantic Charter would again ride high. 

When the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
‘was made public Vandenberg immediate- 
ly rushed forth with eight amendments, 
five of which involved writing guaran- 
tees of “justice” into the Charter. The 
others were concerned mainly with mak- 
ing the UN flexible enough to review 
any treaties that its members had 
signed. For some reason he backed 
down on this point at San Francisco: | 
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just when it looked as though the Gen- 
eral Assembly might receive specific 
authority to review “unjust” treaties, 
Vandenberg made a plea for giving the 
Assembly only implied authority, and his 
views carried the day. 

Vandenberg’s resolute stand. against 
letting out any atomic secrets to the 
USSR, “and his sporadic assaults on 
Byrnes before Byrnes himself swung 
around to “firmness,” are indications of 
the Senator’s hardheadedness rather 
than sophistication. Common sense 
rather than profundity, decency rather 
than any great clarity, are his main in- 
tellectual attributes: in both these re- 
spects he resembles Roosevelt. (The 
two were close personal friends for 
years.) He is probably too old now to 
go. as far as Roosevelt did, but he 
stands a good chance of being our next 
Secretary of State, and his career is 


worth reviewing. 
* - * 


V ANDENBERG was always ambitious. 
One citizen who knew him in his teens 
claims that Arthur decided on a public 
career when he was only fifteen, and 
that he began then to read the Con- 
gressional Record daily. He is also sup- 
posed to have started a monumental 
campaign of outside reading at about 
that time, and to have begun the prac- 
tice, which he kept up for many years, 
of learning one good quotation verbatim 
each day. In high school he was editor- 
in-chief of the yearbook, vice-president 
of the literary society, vice-president of 
the athletic association, “Senator from 
Michigan” in ‘the school government, 
“Judge of the Superior Court” (what- 
ever that was) and the winner of a 
medal for oratory. 

After leaving high school in 1900 Ar- 
thur fiddled around briefly at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, later turned up in 
the advertising department of Collier's, 
and finally became a reporter for the 
Grand Rapids Herald. This was where 
he got his first break, In 1906 the 
Herald was bought ‘by Representative 
(later Senator) William Alden Smith, 
Smith was a flag-waving, tub-thumping, 
klaghornesque politico of a type then 
popular in Michigan, who is perhaps 





TRUMAN 
Got Vandenberg's Okay for 
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best remembered for a remark he made 
while a member of the Senate committee 
investigating the sinking of the Titanic, 
“But why couldn’t the passengers go 
into the water-tight bulkheads?” he 
asked. . However, Smith. was smart 
enough to see that Vandenberg was a 
bright young boy who was obviously 
going places. He took Vandenberg under 
his wing, taught him a lot about Wash- 
ington politics, and used his remarkable 
forensic talents to help build up the 
circulation and prestige of the’ Herald, 
In 1906 -Arthur—who was then twenty- 


two—persuaded Smith to name him edi- 
tor. He remained as editor for more 
than twenty years. 

Vandenberg had always been a Repub- 
lican. He had been brought up in a 
strict Republican household, and had 
been taught that the evils of this world 
(his father had been ruined in the 
Cleveland panic of 1893) could be traced 
directly to the machinations of Demo- 
cratic politicians. While he was editor 
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of the Heraéd he seized every opportun- 
ity to get into politics himself. In 1910 
he got himself elected te the Grand 
Rapids Charter Commission, and helped 
to draw up a charter for the city (which 
was ultimately rejected). From 1912 to 
1918 he was a member of the Repub- 
liean State Central Committee, and in 
1916 he was chairman of the Republican 
State Convention. 

One of Vandenberg’s assistants on the 
Herald was Frank Sparks, who was 
given the assignment of making a suc- 
cessful politician of his editor. Ascord- 
ing to his own account he did pretty 
well. “Van always wanted to be in 
politics,” Sparks relates, “and the first 
time he wanted to run for anything, it 
was alderman of the old second ward. 
He asked me what I thought, and I 
said I’d let him krow. I discovered 
that he could never beat the man who 
was in there, so I told him to drop it 
and he did. Then, later, he wanted to 
run for Congress, and I told him: ‘No, 
you wait and you'll be a Senator in- 
stead.’ Next it was Governor, and I 
said, ‘Why in hell you want to get into 
that political backwater?’ And after 
that, God danm it. if he didn’t get the 
idea of being Lieutenant Governor, just 
because Harding had gone from that to 
the Senate. . When Senator Ferris 
was elected in 1922, I went to Van and 
said: ‘Now’s your chance; you ean beat 
him in ’28. From then on I went to 
work in earnest.” 

Sparks worked hard getting key men 
in every county lined up for Vanden- 
berg. In 1926, Fred W. Green asked 
Sparks to run his gubernatorial cam- 
paign. “I told Fred,” says Sparks, “that 
I'd be glad to do it, and I said I wouldn’t 
take any money for it, and I didn’t want 
any political appointment out of it and 
I wouldn’t be on his neck asking favors 
for my friends. But I said I would in- 
sist on one thing—that is, that if, un- 
happily, Senator Ferris should die dur- 
ing Green’s term of office, he would ap- 
point Vandenberg to this position.” 
Green agreed to the deal and got the 
support of Sparks and the Herald. He 
was elected governor in November, 1926. 

Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris died 
suddenly in March, 1928. Sparks was in 
Ann Arbor at the time, but he hurried 


back to Vandenberg in Grand Rapids as 
soon as he got the news. Before he ar- 
rived, however, Vandenberg had already 
had a visit from a Republican delega- 
tion, asking him to support the appeint~ 
ment of Representative Fordney. “Uncle 
Joe” Fordney, the co-sponsor: of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, had been a 
Republican wheelhorse in the House for 
years. The delegation had suggested to 
Vandenberg that it would be a nice thing 
if Fordney could round out his political 
career with a year in the Senate: then 
in November he would retire, and Van- 
denberg would get full party backing in 
the election. 

Vandenberg, still not very sophisti- 
cated, was pretty much dazzled by the 
offer and ready to accept. Before he 
said yes. however, Sparks took him aside 
and convinced him that a lot could hap- 
pen before November, that, for example, 
“Uncle Joe” might like it in the Senate 
and decide to remain, and that in shert 
Vandenberg was being taken in by the 
wise boys. And so Arthur turned down 
the offer, and sat back waiting for Gov- 
ernor Green to appoint him. 

It then developed that Green was toy- 
ing with the idea of going to the Senate 
himseif. Exactly what prevented him 
from doing this is not quite clear, but 
those who knew the governor-are sure 
it was not his conscience. Sparks: has 
never told this part of the story in de- 
tail; he has, however, said that “con- 
siderable pressure was brought to bear” 
on Green. The deal finally went through, 
and on March 31, 1928, Vandenberg was 
appointed to the Senate. By this time he 
was so sore at Green that he crumpled 
up the unopened letter of appointment 
and threw it away; and it took. several 
members of his staff most of the next 
day to find it. 


* - * 


Ix his first years in the Senate, Van- 
denberg was something of a joke. He 
was the “pouter pigeon with the kewpie 
smile,” the man who “could strut sitting 
down,” whose “identification with the 
Federalists was so complete that one 
momentarily expected him to don a 
peruke.” Jack Garner customarily ad- 
dressed him, “Hello, Dynamite.” In the 
pre-Roosevelt period Vandenberg and 
Senator Allen played at being the 
“Young Turks” of the Republican party, 
but most reporters surveying this renas- 
cence agreed that the chief difference 
between the Young Turks ard the Old 
Turks was that the Young Turks were 
in better condition. 

What chiefly- gave Vandenberg his 
eminent position among Republicans m 
Congress was his remarkable victory in 
the Democratic avalanche of 1934. After 
that date he was the actual Republican 
leader in the Senate, partly because he 
had so little competition, and partly be- 
cause Senator McNary, the nominal 
minority chief, voted too much for New 
Deal legislation. Vandenberg himself 
occasionally voted with the Administra- 
tion. He was against the Wagner Act 
because “[ thought at the time it was 
unconstitutional,” but he voted for the 
Social Security Act (“despite its mani- 
fest infirmities”), and he was also on 
record as favoring the SEC, the Wagner 
Housing Act, American participation in 
the World Court and the Emergency 
Banking Act. His record on political 
democracy is excellent. He led the fight 
for the Reapportionment Act of 1931, 
which took care of existing inequalities 
and created a formula for automatie re- 
apportionment after each census. He al- 
ways votes for cloture on Federal anti- 
lynehing bills, and he has been a con- 
sistent supporter of FEPC. He did 
probably more than any other.man in 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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There Is Still Time 


to Save 
| ITALY 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


Special New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


OME-—Italy has consented to sub- 
R ject itself to a peace which is both 

unjust and stupid. The Govern- 
ment of the Italian Republic has signed 
what the entire Italian press calls the 
dilctat. Na reasonable man can call a 
treaty—which implies  negotiation—a 
document compiled by one side alone and 
imposed on the other. Aside from the 
substance of the diktat, what has of- 
fended most is the manner in which an 
entire nation has been treated. 

If it is true, as nationalists of every 
kind pompously affirm, that nations have 
honor, it would be difficult to find in 
history more shameful instances of dis- 
honor than that with which the Allied 
Nations ave covered themselves in respect 
to Italy. 

It is superfluous to repeat the pathetie 
story of the Atlantic Charter, of the 
promise made by Radio London and 
Radio New York to the Italian patriots 
who risked their lives to listen at night 
to the friendly voices which invited them 
to revolt and promised a peace without 
vengeance and without indemnity, of the 
precise declarations made by Roosevelt 
and Churchill. The only one who never 
promised nor offered 
Stalin. If he has been the most exacting 
and the most vehement in wanting to 
impoverish 


anything was 


humiliate and _ ultimately 
Italy, he can, however, boast that he has 
been the only one who has not failed to 
keep his word. 

It is true that the United States have 
not demanded anything for themselves, 
neither territory, nor money, nor goods, 
In fact they have given—yenerously. 
They have been the only nation to de- 
mand a just peace for Italy which would 
respect its territorial integrity and 
would absolve her from any indemnity 
in consideration for having been the first 
nation to free itself from Fascism and to 
take up arms against Nazism. But just 
because the United States have asked 
nothing for themselves, the Italian peo- 
fail to understand why they have per- 
mitted others—-Russia in particular and 
England to a small degree—-to demolish 
those principles so solemnly proclaimed 
by American statesmen. 

Stupidity is more” revolting than 
viciousness. If we are faced with a use- 
less crime our intelligence and sense of 
balance make us protest more violently 
than if faced by a crime which no matter 
how horrible can be explained by a use- 
ful motive which may be egoistical and 


antisecial. The conduct of the United 





AT DELPHI, in ancient Greece, the Amphictyonic 
League convened to preserve harmony among the 
states of Hellas. This League was similar in 
organization to future international peace bodies. 


States is considered by the Italians as 
being uselessly criminal. .Another moral 
axiom is that we all feel more indignant 
at a wicked action committed against us 
by a friend than at an even more wicked 
action committed by an enemy. 

Today the position of the United 
States in the hearts of the Italian people 
is the following: it is that of a friend 
who has betrayed us. 
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was necessary to win. America would 
help later, America was rich and gen- 
erous. In America there were millions 
of Italian workers who had contributed 
to the creation of that wealth which is 
the foundation of American power. 
Strong in the belief in this protective 
friendship, the Italian people found 
lighter the burden of their heavy losses 
in lives and property. Now that the 
peace treaty has been definitely approved, 
their bitterness is strong against those 
whom they consider the immediate cause 
of their ruin, 

If it were merely a matter of the inti- 
mate tragedy of the Italian people, the 
world—and America included—could ig- 
nore it. There are so many individual 
and collective tragedies in this tormented 
age, that one more or less... But un- 
fortunately we live in an_ indivisible 
world in which no people can afford the 
luxury of not caring about what happens 
to another people. In the particular case 
of Italy, this imposed peace by virtue of 


Hunger, Cold and Fear Are Not the Best Democratic Statesmen for Peace 


From the time the landings in Sicily 
took place this fact has become constant- 
ly more evident. The blind faith of the 
Italian people in the American big 
brother—strong, generous and loyal— 
was truly touching. Never did any peo- 
ple throw themselves with more naive 
faith in the arms of another nation. 


Nothing which America asked was 
ever refused. America stated, “Destroy 
vour bridges, mine your tunnels, destroy 
sectors of your towns, cut your forests, 
because it is necessary to win the war 
against Fascism.” And the Italian peo- 
ple obeyed. With their own hands at the 
risk of their lives, young Italians laid 
the mines which were to open deep 
wounds in the economic body of Italy. 
What did this destruction matter? It 








AS EARLY AS 1463, the Bohemian King, George 
of Podebrady (left), proposed that States unite 
against war. The plan of Abbé de St. Pierre (right) 
in 1713 became a basis for later peace proposals. 


which pieces of living flesh have been 
torn from her and she has been placed 
in the position of an inferior nation, 
which has denied her any recognition for 
her contribution to the anti-Nazi war, 
for her democratic revolt against Fascism 
and the Monarchy, is becoming the fartile 
soil for all the malignant weeds which 
infest the political garden. 

Neo-Fascist nationalists and Commu- 
nists have both thrown themselves as 
packs of hungry wolves on the diktat to 
extract from it nourishment for their 
foul ends. The former appeal to the 
Italian people to remember the days of 
Fascist glory pointing out the anti- 
Fascists as those who gave their traitor- 
ous collaboration to the Allies and are 
therefore responsible for the defeat. The 


latter attack with growing vehemence 
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- SILONE 
Still Wavering 
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the western democracies—the 
plutocracy”—which want a _ subjected 
Italy to be used as a base in the future 
war against Russia, 

The truly democratic forces which are 
still in the majority find themselves on 
the defensive. They cannot honestly de- 
fend the western democracies because 
the peace treaty is the terrible reality 
which would make any defense sound 
ridiculous. They have to limit them- 
selves to criticism of Fascism as the 
fundamental cause for the Italian crisis. 
But even this argument has become ob- 
solete and ineffective. They try to de- 
fend the value of democracy and liberty. 
But this is not very convincing to a 
hungry nation. 

The result is a chaotic situation which 
is not as grave as it might be because 
of the wealth of good nature and com- 
mon sense which the more _ intelligent 
foreigners are ready to recognize in the 
Italian people. But this resource is not 
inexhaustible and anything can happen 
in a situation such as is being faced. 
Ts the situation desperate? The writer 
does not think so. The situation is grave 
but it is not beyond help. The remedy is 
in the hands of America. The United 
States have been prodigious with good 
words and noteworthy assistance for the 
Italian people; but they have not ac- 
complished one decisive deed to raise 
their hopes. 








| SEEING IS BELIEVING 

According to Red Star, the Soviet 
; Army newspaper, Russian ‘officers in 
Austria are seeing bad American 
| movies. —News iiem. 


‘Ann so you fellows have been view- 
| ing 
| Some films from Hollywood 

| ‘That are, despite the ballyhooing, 


| Distinctly not so good? 
! 


| We fully understand your plight 
| And take your point of view. 
| This time, fovarisch, you are right, 

















| For we have seen them too! 
| Richard Armour 








THROUGH TREATIES drawn up by the Congress 
of Vienna (1814-1815) an uneasy peace reigned in 
Europe for 40 years. Because statesmen endorsed 
rule by a “balance of power,” their work failed. 
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Should We 
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atify 


The Italian Peace 
Treaty? 


By Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 


Former Assistant Secretary of State and Ambassador to Brazil; this article is based 
on a memorandum prepared by the author for the American 
Committee for a Just Peace for Italy 


tions of the United States Senate 

should study and conduct hearings 
on the peace treaty with Italy. It should 
xecommend to the Senate that ratifica- 
tion of this treaty be withheld for the 
time being, and until the other treaties 
embodying the European settlement, par- 
ticularly those with Austria and Ger- 
many, are negotiated and are placed 
before the Senate and the American 
pople. When this shall have happened, 
the Senate, and American public opinion, 
will be able to form a judgment as 
io whether all the treaties should be 


"Tie Committee on “Foreign: Rela- 


ratified. 

This suggestion must not be con- 
sidered as even remotely implying a 
course of American isolationism like 
that adopted after World War I. The 
United States is now.locked by circum- 
stances and history into the European 
siiuation. She could not isolate herself 
if she wished. Whatever settlement ‘is 
reached with respect to Italy, or the 
vest of Europe, the United States is one 
of the powers which will be held to 
primary responsibility. This, in itself, 
requires great caution in approaching 
he Italian treaty. If the result is bad, 
zx repercussion will be a movement 
against its makers, including the United 
States. 

Before American troops landed in Italy, 
the US Government made a pledge that 
the United States would assure the 
preservation of the essential nationhood 
of Italy. This pledge was, properly, read 
against the background of the Atlantic 
Charter and the repeated declarations of 
war aims. ; 

Besides making certain minor changes 
jn favor of France on the French border, 
this treaty deprives Italy of Venezia 
Giulia, sets up an artificial Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste guaranteed by the 
United Nations with a clearly artificial 
boundary; substantially disarms Italy on 
land and sea, and requires the demoli- 
tion within one year of any defenses 
which Italy may have on the new 
frontier. Thereafter, she is to be per- 
petually undefended. 

” * * 


‘T HIS will mean one thing if a free, 


friendly, independent state of Austria 
emerges. It will mean something else if 
a Russian or other great power army 
remains in Austria, or dominates Aus- 
trian life. 


The treaty will mean one thing if the 
an colonies in Africa, ceded to the 
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NATIONS 





MARCH 22, 1947 





NS saw they would have to find ways to 
settle disputes without war. Two courts were set 
up at The Hague in 1900 and 1920: The Permanent 
Court of Arbitration and The World Court. 


United Nations, become real interna- 
tionalized areas moving towards a free 
and friendly life. It will mean quite 
another if sole trusteeship of these colo- 
nies, notably Tripolitania, causes them to 
become, in substance, colonies of a na- 
tionalist European empire. The Soviet 
Union has already requested that she be 
named the sole trustee of Tripolitania. 
At an earlier period, Great Britain 
apparently also had hopes of becoming 
sole administrator. 

The treaty will mean one thing if 
general disarmament is finally worked 
out so that the entire Yugoslav frontier, 
and the Yugoslav side of the Adriatic, 














PIETRO NENNI 
Leading Socialists Into CP 


becomes a peaceful, non-military strip 
of territory. It will mean quite another 
thing if actually the entire Dalmatian 
and east Adriatic coast remains, as now, 
a heavily-armed military frontier, At 
present Albania, in: agreement ' with 
Marshal Tito, is creating (and perhaps 
has already completed) a powerful air 
base and a powerful naval base near 
Tirana and Valona, respectively. These 
command the Strait of Otranto. Taken 
together with the military dispositions 
north of Trieste, and other Balkan ar- 
rangements, they really turn the Adri- 
atic into a lake dominated by Marshal 
Tito. Meanwhile, there is open conflict 
on the frontier between Yugoslavia and 
Albania on the one hand and Greece on 
the other. The peace of the Mediter- 
ranean, and with it of Europe, under 
this treaty, would be substantially placed 
in the hands of Marshal Tito. His Gov- 
ernment has not as yet given evidence 
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WORLD WAR I made men see that waging peace, 
not war, was vital. As a result they set up The 
League of Nations—the first serious attempt 
in history to organize nations by a world charter. 


that it is entitled to guard the peace of 


a great part of the world. 

The only certainty resulting from im- 
mediate ratification of this treaty would 
be that Italy would be disarmed, that 
American and British troops would be 
withdrawn; that a disarmed Italy and 
Adriatic would be left facing Yugoslavia 
with an army estimated at 600,000 men, 
maintained at war strength, and backed 
by a militarist Government which has 
proclaimed its desire to seize more Italian 
territory, and dominate or, if possible, 
annex the proposed Free Territory of 
Trieste; and to strengthen its position 
in the Adriatic and the Balkans by every 
possible means, including use of force, 
short of war. 

As a result, we have neither balance 
obtained by mutual good-will of peoples, 
nor balance obtained by equivalent force; 
nor stabilization obtained through com- 
plete and friendly understanding of the 
Great Powers. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, the Italian peace might 
easily become, not a peace settlement, 
but a diplomatic stepping-stone to farther 
disturbance. 

It follows that the wise and prudent 
course, in the point of view of the 
United States (and, I think, of the rest 
of Europe), would be to delay ratifica- 
tion of this treaty until we know with 
reasonable clearness, what else is going 


to happen. 
* 1” *” 


Tue Italian people are to pay repara- 
tions; this they cannot do unless other 
nations, particularly the United States, 
are generous to them with gifts or loans. 
Since the treaty takes from Italy part 
of her current production, and much of 
her raw material, especially coal, she 
will be less able to pay in future than 
at present. In substance, the United 
States must thus pay the reparations 
bill of Italy, or accept responsibility for 
a long period of Italian misery, or even 
of a possible collapse in which the entire 
Italian peeple will suffer. 

The total of reparations amount to 
$365,000,000, of which the Soviet 
Union gets $100,000,000; Yugoslavia, 
$125,000,000; Greece, $105,000,000; Ethi- 
opia, $25,000,000; Albania, $5,000,000. 
The amounts, like most reparation fig- 
ures, are arbitrary—which is natural. 
Payment is to be made from various 
sources, but notably from Italian cur- 
rent industrial production, including 
mining. The Soviet Union proposes to 
take her reparations in part .by fur- 
nishing raw materials to Italy, and tak- 
ing back the finished product, thus se- 
curing in effect a mortgage on Italian 
labor. 

In the Soviet settlement, Italy will 
continue to pay until the excess of the 
value of finished products over the value 
of raw materials sent her by Russia 
adds up to the reparations figure, Con- 
trol of these “values” apparently rests 
in the hands of the four Ambassadors. 
By manipulating these values, repara- 
jions could be extended indefinitely. 
Italy must pay with her exports for 
the necessities she must import; such 
manipulations might extend, indefinitely, 
claims on American generosity to sal- 
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ALCIDE DE GASPERI 
Heads a Paralyzed Cabinet 


we. 


vage for the Italian people a bearable 
standard of living. 

The Italian people have not now suffi- 
cient current production to take care of 
their current needs. They have been 
living partly on American supplies, sent 
through UNRRA, or paid through Amer- 
ican loans, or by the personal sacrifices 
of thousands of Americans, who buy 
food and clothing from their own re- 
sources and send it to their Italian 
friends. The reparations.clauses. will 
perpetuate this situation for a consider- 
able period of time. 

Anyone familiar with agreements of 
this sort knows that, even without tech- 
nical violation, life under such condi- 
tions can be made unbearable for human 
beings. Agreements of this kind can be 
short-lived, and rest primarily on good- 
will. At present, only the presence of 
Allied force in Trieste prevents violent 
conflict between Yugoslavs and Italians. 

Were the relations between Italians 
and Yugoslavs like the relations which 
exist, say, between the United States 
and Canada, an arrangement of this 
kind would be possible. The common 
sense and good-will of individual citizens 
and Jocal authorities would then find 
ways and means of making the arrange- 
ment work, J 

The ultimate hope in this singularly 
explosive region is that Yugoslavs and 
Italians will eventually take charge and 
eliminate the nationalist politicians who 
have made life unbearable for both sides. 
But it would be unreal to say that this 
situation prevails now. Until it does, 
the Free Territory of Trieste is merely 
a weaker and more impractical version 
of the Danzig settlement which failed so 
signally after World War I. 

Further light is needed on the ulti- 
mate relationship of the parties imme- 
diately involved—Yugoslavia and Italy; 
and, behind that, of the relations which 
are to prevail between that sector of 
Europe which is Russian-dominated and 
the rest of the world. That is not and 
cannot be spelled out in the Italian 
treaty alone, but must await the fitting 
together of the totality of peace treaties, 
Therefore, logic dericts they be consid- 
ered together as a whole rather than 


piecemeal. 





AFTER many failures, men were again given 
opportunity in 1945 to establish peace on a 
world-wide basis. The United Nations set up 
in San Francisco may be their last chance. 
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Spender’s Journey Through 


Reviewed by MARTIN GREENBERG 


UROPEAN WITNESS* is a record of some months spent by Spender in Ger- 
EK many on an official mission in 1945, with a short period in Franée sandwiched 
in between. He calls it a travel book, but it is marked by toe strong a quality 


of inwardness to be really that. 


Spender’s attention is directed: much more towards 


the state of mind engendered in him by the experience of Germany than it is towards 
Germany itself, and this perhaps accounts for the lack of any vivid feeling in the book 


for the life in whose midst it was written. 
It has not, too, any of that traveler’s ela- 
tion which seizes one—even amid tiie 
ruins of Germany—when one is con- 
fronted by the authentic, living strange- 
ness of a country that is not one’s.own. 
Spender apparently took little joy of his 
trip to Germany. Despite a multitude of 
conversations reported, despite a wealti 
of minutiae noted, and despite some sen- 
sitive general remarks on the German 
landscape in the early part of the book 
(he speaks of its “mental quality,” of 
its being “full of intentions, moods,”’ not 
“haunted with a sense of individuals like 
England or France”), Spender keeps his 
eyes gloomily fixed on the ground; in a 
fsense, he turns his back on Germany. 
Spender’s gloom (at times it reached 
the point of actual nausea, for the cure 
of which he read French novels) sprang 
from his sense of Germany as “one vast 
monument or tomb of lost liberty,” and 
from a sense, too, in the presence 
ruined cities, of foreboding. His 


of its 
gloom, 
has a bitter edge of disenchant- 
ment to it, and it is in this that he sig- 
nificantly echoes the disenchantment of 
a generation reared under the influence 
of the ideas of orthodox Marxism. For 
over and beyond the obvious and palpable 
ruins of a country and a people, Ger- 
many Signified to the observer the ruins 
within himself of a whole ssytem of 
attitudes and ideas. Spender is highly 
eonscious of this, to be sure, 
he is most conscious he is most inept. 
The best things in this book are the 
incidental, symptomatic evidences of a 
generation’s dismayed abandonment of 
long-standing and at one time almost 
universal attitudes, seen in the harsh 
light of Oceupied Germany. 


however, 


but where 


* * * 


To a woman who, standing in the door- 
way of her hut, exclaimed, “ ‘Poor 
many,” Spender, in the characteristic 
accents of reproach that Occupier em- 
ployed to Occupied, rejoined, “*Poor Hol- 
land, poor Belgium, poor Greece, 
Norway and poor Denmark.’” There is 
a world of meaning summed up in this 
little incident. When one gave the an- 
swer that Spender gave (for conversa- 
tions of this kind invariably took place 
in every part of Occupied Germany, and 
one did give such an answer), one said 
it with a great deal of vengefulness, and 
yet—remembering past beliefs—with a 
certain amount of uneasiness, too. For 
what does such an answer imply? It 
identification of this quite 
insignificant woman with her “country.” 
Whereas in an earlier time we should 
have told her that she had no country, 
instructed her in her “class interests” 


Ger- 


poor 


implies an 


*European Witness. By Stephen-Spender. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 





as opposed to the national interests of 
her ruling class, taught her hey member- 
ship in the international community of 
the proletariat, now we teach her her 
exclusion from any international commu- 
nity, hold her “responsible” and “guilty” 
with her country, call her “German,” not 
“proletarian.” Whereas once we should 
have been concerned with a class struggle 
in which all could find redemption, now 
we are concerned—at least in Germany’s 
case—with a national history in which 
involved in damnation. In this 
conversational exchange we can_ see 
rejected what were the root ideas of this 
In Germany these 


all are 


century’s radicalism. 
ideas seemed as strange, in recollection, 
as the remnants of the “ ‘New Germany’ 
of advanced architecture”—“the purpose- 
ful, novel, well-planned Germany” that 
had “seemed to promise so much in the 
nineteen-twenties”—that Spender found 
bizarrely mixed with the ruins of the 
rest of the country. 
. - * 


Nevertuetess, with Spender as 
with many others, the weakening of the 
authority of Marxism has had-only the 
unfortunate result of calling forth a 
spate of “morality.” He takes a more 
grandious view of what the fate of Ger- 
many has disproved. It disproved, he 
says, the middle-class confidence in the 
“automatism of society.” Spender be- 
lieves, with Jung, whom he quotes, that 
the whole German people was “ie- 
moniacally possessed”; the Nazis “made 
social and political activity significant 
moral, or rather immoral, activity, and 
they renounced the irresponsible amoral 
automatism of the progressive industrial 
era.” 

It is this note of sanctimony, long 
latent in Spender and now openly sound- 
ed, which lends this book its insufferable 
air of priggishness. One tedious piety 
follows the next, all of them vacuous: 
“Peace must be more important than 
national interests.” 


These banalities offend one not because 
banal—one could forgive a 
traveling poet some 
lapses into this kind of dull earnestness 
—but because Spender in such remarks 
is in reality saving his soul. His trium- 


they are 















well-intentioned ~ 


ComiING Next WEEK! 


The New Leader Literary Section will present a five-thousand-word review of 


James Burnham’s:““STRUGGLE FOR THE WORLD” 


By GEORGE ORWELL famed literary critic and author of Animal Farm 
YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THIS IMPORTANT ARTICLE! 


of Lost 


phant championship of the necessity of 
moral choice in history means to Spender 
the conquest of his feelings of social 
guilt. One of the results of the “amoral 
automatism” he decries had been the 
minimization of the soeial role of litera- 
ture. “It became stupid,” he says, “to 
think ... that literature could exert an 
influence to change society.” In the 
thirties, Bolshevism, anticipating Spender 
somewhat in his present point of view, 
transformed this consciousness of the 
isolation and political ineffeetuality of 
literature into a moral question, instilling 
writers with a sense of guilt and sham- 
ing them into the Cemmunist fold. 
Spender, however, although sufficiently 
shamed, was too much an English man 
of letters to surrender his talent to 
Stalinism. Now, with his discovery of 
the moral theme in polities, his guilt- 
feelings are assuaged, for what better 
vehicle is there than literature (this book 


WRITERS And WRITING — 
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is the evidence) to instruct us in good 
and evil? 

But something of the old feeling never- 
theless persists. It must be owing to 
the endurance of the immature bad 
conscience of the thirties that Spender 
is impelled to admire in this book as he 
has’ done elsewhere so unpleasant 2 
figure as Louis Aragon. When confronted 
with the noisy, unprincipled literary 
violence of an Aragon, Spender apparent- 
ly feels himself a guilty and irresolute 
aesthete again, 


Oxe's impression of Spender. in this 
book is above all the impression of some- 
one ‘“decent.” But English deceney «is 
notoriously a provincial (or insular) 
virtue; it irritates one .when it applies 
its simpleminded measure to complex 
issues. When the world becomes difficult, 
it turns shrill and righteous. 
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Nothing New ‘Saxe ent ‘Added 


Reviewed by 
WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 
LINCOLN’S WAR CABINET. By Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick. (Atlantie: Little 
Brown, 1946- 482 pages. $5.00.) 


BOUT a year ago Professor J. G. 
A Randall’s two-volume Lincoln the 
President met a sudden and un- 
expected attack from Bernard De Voto 
and Louis Hacker. Professor Randall’s 
moderate and fair-minded appraisal of 
Abraham Lincoln struck these writers 
as especially dangerous. Not only did 
the book present a Lincoln who was 
ever-so-slightly different from the patri- 
otic myth, it also portrayed the “Radical 
Republicans’ —oft yclept “Jacobins”’—in 
an unfavorable light. By some mystic 
hoecus-pocus, these critics concluded that 
an assault on the phony liberalism of 
the Civil War era was a reflection on 
the war-mongering, blood-lusty “liberals” 
of World War II. In effect, they plead 
for a resanctification of Lincoln and a 
return to the conventional reverence for 
the Great Emancipator. 

An answer to this prayer is furnished 
by Burton J- Hendrick, three-time win- 
ner of Pulitzer prizes in history and bi- 
ography. Some years ago Mr. Hendrick 
wrote about Jefferson Davis’ cabinet 
under the title Statesmen of the Lost 
Cause. For the most part, the “states- 
men” turned out to be diplomats—an 
area in which the Confederates, who 
were inept in all fields except the mili- 
tary, showed the least statesmanship. 
Hendrick’s curvent book appears to have 
been designed as a companion piece to 
this earlier work. 

The major theme of Lincoln’s War 
Cabinet is that the prairie politician in 
the White Hous@, a master strategist of 
singular purity, molded a cabinet of 
diverse, conflicting prima-donnas into a 
single team, and that with them he 





ndeelaliaiiel the war and saved tha 
Union. To demonstrate the thesis, the 
author has taken up each member of 
the cabinet in turn—the charming, story- 
telling Seward of great influence and 
bad judgment; the irascible, treacherous 
Stanton of surpassing efficiency; the 
pompous, ambitious Chase, who com- 
mitted the major crime of using the 
Treasury patronage to advance his po- 
litical aspirations; the able, scheming 
Blair, and the acidulous, devoted Welles 
—and shows how Lincoln handled each. 

Unfortunately, neither the thesis nor 
the supporting story of this book is news 
—unless it’s news that so hoary a 
yarn should still be published. However 
much it may delight the hearts of Lin- 
eoln Cultists und please the high-priests 
of patriotic mythology, the viewpoint of 
this volume is trite to the point of stale- 
ness. The character of Lincoln here 
revealed is stereotyped and conventional, 
The respective roles of the cabinet mem- 
bers have long ago been assessed in 
these same terms. Occasionally — even 
frequently—the writing glitters, but even 
then its gold is old gold and nothing 
new has been added. 

The obsolescence of the volume may 
have resulted from the author’s apparant 
failure to read any recent writers on 
the Lincoln theme. Randall and Rams- 
dell, Baringer and Potter, Luthin and 
Monaghan — each of whom has made 
significant contributions — are not men- 
tioned in the footnotes. Nor is there 
evidence that the author has consulted 
the files of the historical magazines, 
or has done research in manuscripts 
or newspapers. Complete reliance upon 
memoir's, out-dated biographies, and well- 
worn collections could hardly be ex- 
pected to produce a fresh interpretation. 

The story of Lincoln’s relations with 
his cabinet has long needed careful, 
It still does. 


scholarly investigation. 
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Father of Modern China 


SUN YAT-SEN; A PORTRAIT. By Stephen Chen and Robert Payne. New York: 


John Day. 242 Pages. 


Reviewed by ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


ing impress upon his people than Sun Yat-sen. The Chinese Civil War is not 


N O leader of modern times, except perhaps Lenin, has left a deepex and more last- 


only a struggle between two political factions, Kuomintang and Communist 
Party, but also an intricate contest over the political testament of Sun Yat-sen, 
If the spokesmen of the Central Government clamorously profess unswerving devotion 
to tae San Min Chu I, Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles of the People,” the ideologues 
of Yenan take even greater pains to impregnate Marxist dogma with Sunian doctrine. 
The consistency of Marxist dogma in China has been the subject of endless and mostly 
stultifying controversy in this country. The Chinese Communists are indeed Com- 


munists. But their program and dialec- 
tics make no sense without an under- 
standing of their derivative relationship 
to the philosophy of Sun Yat-sen. On 
Coalition Government, the clever tract 
of Mao Tse-tung, is a fair example of 
Communist attempt at synthesis. 


Sun Yat-sen died on March 12, 1925. 
The shadow of his heroic figure still 
falls over China, and no political leader 
or party has yet openly challenged the 
validity of his teachings. His detailed 
plans for the modernization of Chinese 
national economy are still the blueprint 
for national reconstruction after ten 
years’ war against Japan. A new bio- 
graphy of Sun Yat-sen, written by so 
competent a team of scholars as Stephen 
Chen and Robert Payne, should there- 
fore constitute an important addition to 
the literature on Chinese politics in Eug- 
lish. Unfortunately, the result of the 
authors’ labors is a respectful li®e which 
skirts, yet never enters upon, critical re- 
evalu:tion of» Sun Yat-sen’s political 
ideas. This anodyne treatment does lit- 


tle towards conveying to the reader Sun - 


Yat-sen’s greatness which lies precisely 
in the contradictions of his character 
and intellectual evolution. A zest for all 
kinds of political and economic ideo- 
logies of Western origin, reflecting as 
often as not an astounding lack of 
sophistication, and a bold grasp of Chi- 
nese political realities; gentle and gen- 
erous in human relationships and ruth- 
Jess and enigmatic in the pursuit of 
political goals; gripped, in critical mo- 
ments, by strange paralysis of will and 
insulated by calm courage against the 
most appalling misfortunes;—it is these 
odd facets, not the polished effigy now 
enshrined in the official pantheon of Chi- 
nese historiagraphy, which explain the 
live fascination of Sun Yat-sen, the man, 


* * * 


Tue first two chapters of Sun Yate 
sen; A Portrait are straight narrative. 
They tell, with considerable literary dis- 
tinction, the story of Sun Yat-sen’s for- 
bears and childhood and of his Wander- 
jahre—Hawaii, Canton and Hongkong— 
first stages of a life-long quest for ree- 
onciliation between traditional formal- 
ism and the “scientific” materialism of 
the West. They present, enlivened by 
a fine sense for the drama of conspira- 
cies, betrayals and escapes, the desultory 
developments leading to the overthrow 
of the Manchu Dynasty and Sun Yat- 
sen’s part in the fantastically involved 
combinations of the revolutionary fac- 
tions which replaced the cliques of the 
and sanctuaries and the great contribu- 
tion of Chinese communities abroad, par- 
ticularly in America, to the making of the 
Foreign Concessions and Japan as bases 
sanctuaries and the great contribution 
of Chinese communities abroad, particu- 
larly in America, to the making of the 
Republic. Sun Yat-sen, like Jan Masa- 
ryk, was able to exchange with ease the 
role of stern leader of his people for that 
of suave international propaganiist. 

The next and last two chapters are 
concerned with Sun Yat-sen’s teachings 
and the final, the 
tragic, years of his life. The Sen Min 
Chu I is the poignant expression of the 
political and social ferment of China on 
the threshold of the machine age. It is 
at once the bitter fruit of complete dis- 
enchantment and the token of a new, un- 
conquerable faith. It has been called 
China’s greatest contribution to political 
thought. Its “three principles,” race-de- 
termination, democracy, and people's liv- 


most crucial and 


ing, are deeply rooted in the Confucian 
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social concept of the word min. Yet the 
series of lectures, in which Sun Yat-sen 
defined his most precious beliefs, are an 
amalgam of Chinese and western 
thought. The dominant note is vigorous 
eclecticism. There is the Confucian root; 
there is the acceptance, deeply sincere 
and sometimes naive, of the tenets of 
nineteenth century liberalism; and there 
is the effusion of Positivist and Marxist 
philosophy. There is also the heavy in- 


_tellectual debt, cheerfully acknowledged 


by many of Sun Yat-sen’s Chinese ad- 
mirers and totally ignored by Messrs. 
Chen and Payne, to Dr. Williams, New 
York dentist and pragmatic critic of 
Marxist dogma. Sun Yat-sen probably 
was not as great a creative thinker as 
his biographers believe. But he was 
most certainly no intellectual snob. 
* ” a 


Sun YAT-SEN probably died a con- 
vineed socialist. The authors write that 
“his views shifted between ai extreme 
form of state control and a looser, and 
perhaps more tolerable, ‘orbit of social 
reconstruction’.” He appears to have ap- 
proved of Marxism and regarded class 
war as a disease developed in the 
course of social progress. But the frag- 
mentary San Min Chu I—part of the 
manuscript was lost in the bombardment 
of Canton—does not contain a rigorous 
siatement of Sun Yat-sen’s own views 
on socialism. The best explanation is 
probably that Sun Yat-sen’s thought on 
this topic had not yet crystallized and 
that his understanding of Marxist dia- 
lectics was less than profound. Sun Yat- 
sen possessed a wide knowledge of west» 
ern literature; he did not possess, nor 
did he claim to possess, encyclopaedic 
erudition. The question of Sun Yat-sen’s 
position on socialism, which is indeed an 
ambiguous one, is further complicated 
by historical events. His famous leec- 
tures coincide with a decisive shift of 
his foreign policy. In 1922 Sun Yat-sen 
concluded an agreement with Adolf 
Joffe, representative of the Soviet 
Union, and committed the Chung Kuo 
Kuomintang to a pro-Soviet orientaticn, 
His motives were obvious and mainly 
power-political. The Soviet Government 
had renounced the imperialist heritage 
of the Czarist regime. Russian-Chinese 
friendship was to furnish the make- 
weight wherewith Chinese diplomacy 
could offset the pressure of western and 
Japanese imperialism. Ideological af- 
finities were hardly an important issue, 
for Sun» Yat-sen appears to have been 
engaged in secret negotiations with 
Germany since “Russia and Germany 
had more to offer the young republic 
than the Western powers.” 


ok hd - 


I; Sun Yat-sen’s teachings appear oe- 
casionally to lack conciseness, although 
not nobility and scope, his plans for the 
economic reconstruction of China are 
eminently practical and farseeing. Had 
Sun Yat-sen done no more than develop 
his imaginative and detailed program 
for .the improvement of Chinese rail- 
ways, rivers and ports, his place in his- 
tory would seem secure for generations. 
For at the core of Chinese economic and 


Broapty speaking, Modern Re- 
view establishes a new field for co- 
operation between Americans and 
Europeans in an attempt to work out 
a common approach to world prob- 
lems,” declared the editors of Modern 
Review in a statement in the first 
issue which has just appeared. 
“Should we succeed,” continued the 
statement, “in infusing labor, liberal 
and progressive thought in America 
with the understanding of man’s rela- 
tionship to society that has emerged 
out of the sufferings abroad while 
projecting overseas such concepts of 
the rights and dignity of man as are 
rooted in the traditions of this coun- 

try, we shall indeed have performed 
| a service.” 

In the first issue, Modern Review 
expressed its belief that “out of the 
rubble and atomized dust of cities, of 
devastated countryside, shattered 
economic and social patterns, of torn 
and bleeding lives must somehow 
arise a new world of peace, security 
and freedom for all. Man must again 
lift his head and face the future un- 
| afraid. The policy of Modern Review 
| is framed to further the fulfillment 
| of this great task. Ideas are as much 
materials of reconstruction as are 
bricks and mortar.” 





Affirming its faith in democracy, 
the editors said: “We see or seek no 
solution outside the framework of 
world democracy. But democracy, 
like most general terms these days, 
needs re-defining as well as re-affirm- 
| ing. It must be given living content 








Modern Review 
Makes Its Appearance 


ra 


which will stir the hearts and minds 
of men and inspire voluntary partici- 
pation and action by broad masses 
of people seeking a solution to their 
everyday problems.” 

The editors of Modern Review are: 
Travers Clement, Lewis A. Coser, 
and George Denicke. The editorial 
board consists of: Raphael Abram- 
ovitch, John L. Childs, Max Danish, 
Sidney Hook and Robert M. MaclIver. 
Some of the contributors, as listed in 
the first issue, are: James B. Carey, 
David J. Dallin, Horace M. Kallen, 
Abba P. Lerner, C. Wright Mills, 
Solomon Schwartz, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Bertram D. Wolfe, Matthew 
Woll, J. Salwyn Schapiro, and many- 
others. 

Featured articles in the first issue | 
include, “Mahatma Gandhi and Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin,” by Louis Fischer; | 
“The Crisis In Italian Socialism,” by 
Giuseppe Faravelli; “American Lib- 
eralism Today,” by John L. Childs; 
“Existentialism: New Trend In Phi- 
losophy,” by Paul Kecskemeti; “Prob- 
lems of an Autonomous Economy,” | 
by Alfred Braunthal, and “Challenge | 
of Soviet Conquest,” by George — | 
Denicke. 

! 

A unique section in Modern Review | 
is devoted to the “International | 
Press.” In a preface to this section, | 
the editors state: “In this section, it 
is our aim to present in some detail 
some articles from the foreign press | 
(also occasionally perhaps from the | 
American press) which seem to us 
of particular interest and _ signifi- 
cance.” 














i. “coincidence with 
Jefferson” was a “visible and palpable” 


obliterated the most vivid 


The Amazing Adams Family 


Reviewed by BROADUS MITCHELL 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
JOHN AND JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Editors: Adrienne Koch and William 
Peden, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1946. 413 Pages. $4.50. 


Tue American Historical Association, 


in the program of its latest meeting, 


listed this as one of the notable historical 


w.rks published during the year. It is a 


skillful reduction of a score of volumes 
to one; the offerings from the writings 


of both statesmen are representative— 
here a part of a solemn disquisition, 
there a dash of diary, now a chatty 
letter, then a public paper. The portion 


of the writings of John Adams which 


illustrate the reconciliation with Jeffer- 
son receives emphasis. John Quincy 
thought that his father’s death occurring 
the decease of 


Fifty years had 
hostilities. 
of cordial corre- 


mark of divine favor. 


The closing episode 


ssondence between constitutional cronies 


casts other actors, who died earlier, in 


roles of apparent immaturity. The con- 


fidences of the ancients makes the striv- 
ings of predeceased colleagues seem, if 


not vain, at least too vigorous. 


John Adams lived to be 91, John 


Quincy Adams to be 81. The editors by 
their choices have delineated these full 
careers and in good measure the first 
half of our national history. The foibles 
of the Adamses, which were personal 
rather than 


political, have not been 





social problems is the terrible inade- 


quacy of transportation and communica- 
tion. Sun Yat-sen in his preoccupation 
with and profound insight into vast en- 
gineering problems resembles strikingly 


Nikolai Lenin. And like Lenin’s, Sun 


Yat-sen’s revolutionary bequest, choice 
of associates and grandiose schemes still 
dominate, more than twenty years after 
his death, the life of his people. 


Sun Yat-sen; a Portrait can hardly 


be called a definitive biography. Had the 


spared, The sententiousness was gene- 
ral to the age, and is not to be charged 
to individuals, Many have said that 
these two had conceit. Kinder critics 
would call it a peculiar consciousness of 
destiny. Whatever it was, the manifesta- 
tions are relieved by occasional ingenuous 
confessions. The editors, truly sym- 
pathetic with their subjects, have in- 
cluded the affectionate with the stern, 
the private with the public, the mis- 
givings with the magisterial. The volume 
is full of humanity, which much recorded 
history manages to lack. 





| 
| 
Worn taxes, like death, no re- 


specter of persons, 


| The life of an emperor steadily 
worsens, 
And he who once pored over papers | 


Now seeks out his bracket and fig- | 

ures his rate. 
| He lists his dependents and sums his | 

benevolence 

(Regretting they both had not had 
much more prevalence), } 

He adds and subtracts and he grows 
rather solemn 

As he comes to the end of the ulti- 
mate column. 

And then with a sigh—for he once 
was divine— 

He squiggles his name on the doited 
line. 


| 
| 
| of state 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Richard Armour | 














authors succeeded in curbing their over- 
whelming tendency towards delicacy and 
discretion their portrait would be a 
more life-like one. Perhaps this is ask- 
ing too much of a book about a man 
whose memory has suffered the blight of 
premature canonization and over whose 
grave now fratricidal battle rages. Un- 
der the circumstances the authors are 
to be commended for a scholarly and 
highly readable contribution to our 
sparse literature on modern China. 
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Bright Beauty: “Brigadoon’ 





Joseph T. Shipley 


ON THE 
STAGE 





ensnares him just the same. When 
she talks to him, ‘he releases the 
only political allusions in the play. 
Russia is mentioned. Out of 1747 
Scotland the girl tnquires: “Rus- 
sia? That’s in Europe, isn’t it?” 

He answers: “Ok yes; more and 
more.” On second thought he adds: 
“It’s not far from here. Just cross 
the Channel, and tern left.” 

Meg sings the two comic songs: 
“The Love of My Life,” and “My 
Mother’s Wedding -Day.” Neither 
is espetially new, nor especially 











LADDIE COME HOME 


“BRIGADOON.” Book and lyrics by Alon Jay Lerner. Music by 
Frederick Loewe. Dances.and musical numbers by Agnes de Mille. 
Production staged by Robert Lewis. Scenery by Oliver Smith. 
Costumes by David Ffolkes. Presented by Cheryl C rawford. At the 
Ziegfeld Theatre. 

“Brigadoon” brings festivity to town. This new musical combines 
impeecable taste with bright tunes and superb dancing, to lighten the 
season with another joyous production. 

The piece hangs upon a miracle. {t seems that the minister of the 
Scottish town of Brigadoon, back in 1747, was worried about his good 
people. Too much evil was in the air. Witches were nearing. War- 
locks were on the watch. His people must be saved. 

The minister prayed. Would the good Lord grant that, each night 
when the Brigadoon folk went to bed, they would sleep not that one 
night but for a hundred years? In that way, they would be in no age 
long enough to learn, or to be stained by, its evil. The Lord granted 
his prayer. And, save for one day in a century, Brigadoon disappears. 

It is that day in 1947. The Brigadoon folk have slept two century- 

o Ss if es —— 
maggie = girrk tow maton and difdence, desire and doubt— 
hunting in Sec tland find themselves | with music reminiseént of Brahms 


in Brigadoon. That is how the;but 2 mood delicately and surely 
liveliness bevins. jcaptured. And the funeral dance 





ee tia” Mitac tee * alk | O Lidija Franklin, to the eerie 
pag ag ge 4 | tune »f bagpipes, creates a pattern 
things lead to a dance. There is a ee s 
4 -fiertec ; of strange beauty in the face of 
fine Scotch flavor in these dances, Saale : 
not only from the costumes, but in,“ : : ee 
bebiiad. ogeie Most of the evening, of course, 


the weaving of the steps. 


, ; ; oe lis gall. ant and gay. The two Amer- 
in solo numbers or bits, o 


n the}. : 
i icans bring a modern note into the 





sweep and surge of a dt : pas d : 
ats ng pwd le Mille se destaad olden village. Tommy is a romantic 
pa ly patt ates Ner do how lad. He finds the girl of his dreams 
sterly atierns. . 4 ey, } “OW aitin® 
‘Sai ro tie na, who has been “Waitin 
as in many recent productions, ! . F - De iol ” aad Tommy 

yi . { Trh\ sa ul 

stand out, apart from the move- r , . 
7 ‘ ‘ . nes. She is such a winsome lass 
ment of the story; they are part |” m Rg gtr el ge 
of the story’s movement, and its! “° * ee ea cee a, : 
, ; the n flow of life in Brigadoon 

mood, . ’ » 

to the frenzied worries of the 

In the market square there is) pwontieth century world. 
varied lilt of gay dancers. Some of Tommy and Fiona sing most of 
these gris are accomplished in-/ the romantic songs of the evening. 
deed, with elevation, grace, light- | Best of these are “The Heather on 
ness, and ease that would adorn) yy. frit “Almost Like Being in 
a premiere danseuse. There is def! Love.” and especially “There But 
variety in the wedding dance, when ; Fy; 'y 1 Go 1.” Two others are 
each, clai “ mes in a body, and in lsunz by bridegroom Charlie: “Pll 
the sword dance that follows zo home with bonnie Jean,” and 

ar . ” 

Even more distinctive and dis- | “Come to me, bend to me. 
tinguished are two solo dances. | he other American 1s a more 
Virginia Bosler, as a soon-to-be | cynical—or perhaps a more scien- 
bride, comes from the ten virgins | titic—fellow. He mistrusts the 

to her dance of delight | miracle—but the lusty wench Meg 


in a ring 


Biccest SCREEN AND AND STAGE SHOW ON Broabuay! 


“Ranks with the | | 
| hest of Warner | | 
Pictures ever | 

mate!” NEWS 


{ Something, not 
to miss! 


"This is 4 
B One of the # 
Season's | 
perandest 
5 /0-Person 3 
| Shows!" 
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clever. In truth, the sexy side of 
the play is weak—but wisely sub- 
ordinated. 

For Cheryl Crawford, as usuak 
has worked with rich sensibility 
and good taste. Here is an evening 
of rounded and tasteful enjoyment. 
Costumes, sets, words, blend into 
the pattern that is set mainly by 
the singing and dancing. The plot 
is thin; there is little real sense of 
conflict as Tommy has to make up 
his mind whether to go back to the 
world or to live with Fiona in 
Brigadoon. Such a choice is the 
constant theme of John Balders- 
ton’s “Berkeley Square,” 
takes an American of 1928 to 
year 1784 in London. Here, 
miracle has little effect on 
incidents we behold, save for 
tragic surging. I[nstead, it is 
sense of well-being we enjoy, 
innocent stir of these 
and enchanting folk 

Marion Bell, 
affected; her 


the 
the 
the 
one 
the 
the 
enchanted 
of Brigadoon. 
as Fiona, is 
excellent voice and 
natural airs endear her not only 
to Tommy. As Tommy, David 
Brooks has both charm and stage 
command. George Keane is ef- 
fective as the other American; and 
Lee Sullivan sings a sweet “Irish 
tenor” as the Seots bridegroom. 
Pamela Britton is amusing as the 


which | 


on. (oe Frank Launder and 





merry Meg. The dancing of Virgina 
Bosler deserves another mention. 

The humor and romance have 
oceasional deeper wells of feeling, 
as when Fiona discovers that lone- 
liness lies not. in loving in sain, 
but in never having loved at all. 
Such thrusts of deeper emotion 
enrich the light pattern of gaiety 
that pervades most of “Brigadoon.” 
Again, credit must go to Cheryl 
Crawford for an integrated rouse 
of sensitive and satisfying beauty, 
one of the season’s high spots: 
“Brigadoon”! 


“THE ADVENTURESS” AT 
VICTORIA, APRIL 5th 


“The Adventuress,” starring 
Deborah Kerr and Trevor Howard, 
which follows “The Thief of Bag- 
dad” into the Victoria Theatre, 
will open on Saturday, April 5, it 
was announced today by FEagle- 
Lion Films and the management 
of the Victoria Theatre. 


Deborah Kerr, whose . perform- 
ance in “The Adventuress” Won 
her the most coveted role of. the 





year opposite Clark Gable in “The 
Hucksters.” Trevor Howard, 
starred in “Brief En@ounter,” 


which was recently selected as “one 
of the ten best films of 1946” by 
the New York Film Critics’ Circle, 
stars opposite Miss Kerr. ~ 

“The Adventuress” was written 
Sidney 
Gilliat, authors of “The Lady Van- 
ishes” and “Night Train.” .Gilliat 
acted as producer of the film which 
Launder directed. 
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At R.K.O. a 








Martha Vickers, featured player in 
“The Man I Love,” at. R.K.O, 
Theatres. 


ROXY HOLDS OVER SHOW 
The screen and stage show at 
the Roxy Theatre now in its third 
week, presénts the 20th ntury- 
Fox action-drama, “Boomerang!” 
starring .Dana Andrews, and an 
all-star revue headed by Ed. Sul- 
livan, Katherine Dunham and Her 
Dancers, Sid,Caesar, Ernesto. Le- 
cuona and Phil Regan. 
“Boomerang!”, presented by 
Darryl F: Zanuck, is the third ‘film 
to be produced by~Louis de -Roche- 
mont, amd.employs the technique 
introduced in “The House on 92nd 
Street” and “13 Rue Madeleine.” 
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it won't be gambling 
If you make a bet 
That yeu won't stop laughing 
At “My Favorite Brunette”! 


PETER LORRE: LON CHANEY 


Produced by DANIEL DARE + Directed by ELLIOTT NUGENT 
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Popular Palisades — To Open 




















In Hurok’s Season of Ballet 





April Olrich and Oleg Tupine, who appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in S. Hurok’s original Ballet Russe. 





“THE SINGAPORE," MECCA 
FOR CELEBRITIES AND 
SATISFIED DINERS 


Less than one year old, the 
opulent Singapore Restaurant is 
now being referred to as_ the 
Chinese Lindy’s, both because of 
its excellent cuisine and the num- 
ber of celebrities to which it caters. 

Sueh fabulous names as Ernest 
Hemingway, Paulette Goddard, 
Jan Murray, Gertrude Niesen, 
James T. Farrell, James Mason, 
Maurice Chevalier, are only a few 
that visit this Chinese restaurant 
regularly. 

As for the food,,such exciting 
concoctions as Hung Yen Gai Din, 


“Lobster Almond Din and Him Soon 





Piquat are daily features on the) 


Singapore menus. 


The preferred tropical drinks at | 


oasis include’ the 
Pi Yi and Buko. 

which is located 
Garden 
50th Street, 


this colorful 
Purple, Passion, 
The Singapore, 
aiop the Winter 
on Broadway and 
been aimed by its 
making: it the country’s outstand- 
ing abode of Chinese culinary art. 


That they have well succeeded is 


Theatre 
has | 


| 


proprietors at | 


attested by the returning number | 


of satisfied diners. 
The decor of the room is such as 
to take away your breath. Hun- 


dreds of beautiful Chinese lanterns | 
hang from the beautiful decorated 


ceiling, Tibetan canaries sing | 
gaily from their perches around the 
yoom and a tropical rainfall 
which is enclosed by windowed 
walls—contributes to a delightful 
mood of fantasy. 

For those wishing to cocktail 
amid all this fantasy, there is a 
Doll Bar which opens for cocktail 
at 5 p.m. 
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q AT CARNEGIE tn 
Under the Direction of 


EFREM KURTZ 
TONIGHT at 8:45 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
VIOLIN SOLOIST 
ISAAC STERN 
Mahler: Symphony No. | in D 
Prokofieff: Violin Céncerto No. 1 
Rossini: ‘La Gazza Ladra’” Overture 
(Steinway Piano) 
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"CALIFORNIA" HOLDS AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


The screen of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre is now in 
its second week, with the beau- 
ties of Technicolor as  Para- 
mount’s western production, “Cali- 
fornia,” unreels. Ray Milland, 
Barbara Stanwyck and Barry Fitz- 
gerald are co-starred in “Cali- 
fornia” with Penny Singleton and 
Arthur Lake taking the honors in 
the associate feature, “Blondie’s 
Holiday.” Bill Floyd is at the 
mighty organ to lead the audiences 
m song at every performance. 
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AMUSEMENT PARK 
TO OPEN APRIL 19th 


With the first signs of spring 
come thoughts ef outdoor fun and 
frolic and with these thoughts 
comes the announcement that the 
Eastern outdoor amusement season 
will get underway Saturday, April 
19, with the officia] opening of 
Palisades Arsusement Park, en the 
Jersey side of the Hudson, opposite 
the 125th Street Ferry. Jack and 
Irving Rosenthal, operators of the 
New Jersey fun center today said 


that Palisades wil] be the first 
open-air playground te usher in 
the 1947 season. 

All rides and attractions at 


Palisades—comprising more than 
125—will bow at the inaugural and 
will remain open daily thereafter. 
Many new features have been ad- 
ded to Palisades. Among these are 
the Loop-It and the new thrill sen- 
sation the Double Rol!-O-Plane. In 
addition to many new rides and at- 
tractions Palisades Park now 
boasts, the largest merry-go-round 
on the Eastern Seaboard. The new 
merry-go-round—a long time fa- 
vorite of amusement park visitors 
—has been completely re-built and 
now accommodates mere than 
three times as many riders as the 
old merry-go-round. 

Another new addition to Pali- 
sades Park will be an entirely new 


Kiddie Park within the park area 
itself. The kiddie park has 20- 


rides and attractions built especial- 


ly for children and a trained at- 
tendant will be on hand at all 


times to take proper care of the 
children while the parents roam 
around the park. 

Nature too, wil) come in 
for their share of enjoyment at 
Palisades Park in the fact that 
many brand new flower gardens 
will decorate every corner and 
nook of the park. 


lovers, 


CHILDREN'S SHOW PARTY 
AT BARBIZON PLAZA 


The Bunny and 
Party for children is continuing 
every Saturday at 2:30 p. m. and 
also Easter week at the Barbizon 
Plaza Theatre, 58th Street and 
Avenue of the Americas. 

Show Party is something new. 
It is a rea] party—in a theatre— 
for children. The two-hour pro- 
gram consists of a well-balanced 
combination of party fun which 
includes games, favors for all, 
prizes by F. A. O. Schwarz, Co- 
lumbia Record Albums and others 
—and handsome door prizes, too. 
Featured in the show are seven 
well-chosen professional variety 
acts, including a Komedy Kop, 
magician, anima) acts, puppets, and 
_§ sur ‘prise spec jal guest celebr ity. 





David Show 











Limited Engagement 


NEW PRODUCTION — 
Eves. incl, Sun, $1.20 to $4.80 


2000 SEATS $1 to $1.50 (plus 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


8S. HUROK presents ORIGINAL 


BALLET RUSSE 


Col. W. DE BASIL, Director General 
COMPANY 
Mats. 


NOW thru MARCH 29 


— SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sat. & Sun, $1.20 to $3.50 
tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES 
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Cora Williams - 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 





Told the way it happened—RUTHLESSLY! It’s real! It’s authentic 
DARRYL F. ZANUCK presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
Boomerang! 


with JANE WYATT - 
Arthur Kennedy - 


Produced by LOUIS de ROCHEMONT 
All-Time Big IN PERSON Show! —— 
ED SULLIVAN'S ALL-STAR REVUE! 


KATHARINE DUNHA! 
ERNESTO LECUONA 

ED SULLIVAN 
SID CAESAI | 
Special! PHIL REGAN Special! | 


LEE J. COBB 


Sam Levens 





AND HER 
DANCERS 


Exira Added 
Altraction! 











Doors Open 10 A. M. re O X § 7th AVE, & 50th ST. 











Frank Marlowe 





bets 
at 


een 


the 


Ceme..in, who appears 
screenings of “Pursued” 
Strand Theatre. 


STAR-STUDDED "VANITY 
FAIR," A TREAT AT 
POPULAR PRICES 

Operated by two shrewd Broad- 
way enterpreneurs, the Messrs. Joe 
Howard and Carl Erbe, the 
Vanity Fair cafe has settled down 





new 


to join New York’s list of notable 
night clubs. Located on the site of 
the old Paradise and Hollywood | 
clubs, the Vanity Fair is living up | 


to the best traditions of Broadway 
girlie-girlie shows. 


Opening the new club is a %0- 
minute musical extravaganza called 
the “Affairs of Vanity Fair” and 
featuring Gertrude Niesen, Jan 
Murray, the comedian; Gloria Gil- 
bert, Queen of Toe Dancers; Boyd 
Raeburn and his orchestra, and 
many many others. 

Outstanding is Jan Murray, the 


collegiate-looking comedian, 
ene of the few top notch perform- 
ers who come from New York. 

Presenting laugh routines 
have attacked _the funny-bones of 
Americans from coast to coast, 
Jan Murray continues to show the 
mettle of champions at the Vanity ' 
Fair. 

A short time after signing for 
the initial Vanity Fair show, Jan 
toured with Van Johnson and 
Kathryn Grayson. Since his open- 
ing at the Fair, Jan has scored 
mightily and right now is negotiat- 
ing with three big-name sponsors 
for his own half hour variety net- 
work show. 








RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 


present 








in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“HILARITY IN PLENTY.” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 


shar Jos or? 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 
MUSIC BOX, 45 St. West of B'way 
Eves. 8:40 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


“MERMAN’S A Wow.” 
Chapman, News 


HELEN HAYES 


in 
Happy Bisthday 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. of Bway 
Eves. 8:40 « Matinees Wed. & Sot, 2:40 


“A NEW am 


Mo 


ETHEL MEEMAN 


In The Musical Smash 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GON" 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of 8’ by! 
Eves. 8:35 © Matinees Wed. & & Set., 2:35 


| 


and | 
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! 
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At Brooklyn Paramount 





Barbara Stanwyck, who shares the 

screen with Ray Milland in the 

Technicolor “California,” at the 
Brooklyn Paramount. 


P. am:) ole) 4h4. T 


Hotbush ond De Kait 


| ; a 
CALIFORNIA 
with 
RAY MILLAND 
BARBARA STANWYCK 
BARRY FITZGERALD 
A Paramount Picture 
PLUS 


“Blondie’s Holiday” 
In Person: BILL FLOYD 
at the mighty organ every 

day at all shows 





MLHAMBRA vnamer | DA LUPINO 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade fra- 
ternal organizations re- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber 
nard Feinman. Manager of the 

| NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 


unions and 
are 


DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
ronquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Vhextrical Department. 7 East | 


Bee York City. 





| 15th Street, 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

Massachusetts: August Claessens will 
speak at the Dorchester Forum, Sunday, 
March 23, 11 a. m., and the Worcester 
W. C. Center at 8:30 p. m.... New 
Jersey: May Day celebrations are being 
arranged in Newark, FP. ‘erson and Pas- 
saic.—Newark Forum: Friday, March 28, 
8:30 p. m., Elias L. Tartak will speak on 
“Literature in Russia Today.” WEssex 
House, Clinton Ave. and Broad Street.— 
Annual E. V. Debs Dinner, Saturday, 
March 29, 6 p. m., at 179 Clinton Ave. 
Speakers: Henry Jager and August 
Claessens. ... Liston M. Oak will speak 
on “What Next in Poland”: in Buffalo, 
March 23, and in Boston, March 30. Ask 
local branches of the Polish National 
Congress for time and place. ... Unity 
Conference: S.D.F. and S.P. committees 
will have a final session on Saturday, 
March 29, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CITY 

May Day Conference: About 150 dele- 
gates, representing some 70 trade unions, 
political, fraternal and youth groups, 
attenced the first session of the United 
May Day Celebration Committee and 
pledged their support for a large and 
colorful demonstration on May Ist for 
international solidarity of all democratic 
forces in opposition to all forms of totali- 


tarianism. A number of noted trade 
union leaders were elected as vice-chair- 
men of the committee. Sub-committees 
are now at work on various phases of the 
demonstration. . . . City Executive Com- 
mittee meets Wednesday, March 26, 8:30 
p. m. Election of officers. Installation 
Dinner, Wednesday, April 16, 6 p. m., 
at the Mecca Restaurant. .. . City Con- 
vention, Local New York, S.D.F., will 
convene on June 6.... / Algernon Lee 
sneaks every Saruaday at 9:30 p. m., over 
Station WEVD. ... Women’s Committee: 
Tuesday, March 25, 2 p. m., at the Rand 
School. Tea and celebration of end of 
successful afternoon classes... . Wm. 
Karlin Branch: Forum, Sunday, March 
30, 8:15 p. m., at the Flatbush Unitarian 
Church, Beverly Road, near Flatbush 
Ave., -Brooklyn. . . . Prof. B. N. D. 
Grebanier will speak on Postwar Litera- 
ture and the Social Scene.” .. . Liston 
M. Oak will speak on “What I Saw in 
Poland”: at the Parkchester Village 
Liberal Party Club on Thursday, March 
27 and in Boston (Roxbury Polish-Amer- 
ican Club) on April 13... . Midwood and 
Hillquit Branches will meet on April 3. 
... Coming Dinners: To A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, May 17; auspices of Reunion of 
Old-Timers.” To Dr. and Mrs. Simon 
Berlin, March 26; auspices of Upper 
West Side Branch. To Isaac M. Schiff, 
June 7; auspices of Reunion of Old- 
Timers, S.D.F. and W. C. Branch 665. 





Harold Laski: Father 


(Continued from Page Two) 


cow’s diplomatic blunders, which deepen 
Stalin has “insight,” as did 
Litvinov. Was it Molotov then who 
ousted Litvinov and Maisky Is Molotov 
now the big boss? 


distrust. 


Laski has “profound confidence that 
there can be full reliance on the purposes 
of Russia once we convince its leaders 
that we are as eager as they are to make 
its international security effective ‘ 
Substitute the words “Nazi Germany” 
for “Russia” and you will have the 
measure of Laski’s understanding. He 
has the insolence to state that while “the 
form of democracy” were not observed 
in Poland, “its reality” was safeguarded. 
He ends with this significant sentence: 
“And the men in the Kremlin need have 
no anxiety about the future of bourgeois 
civilization—it has long passed the point 
at which it was possible to save it.” I 





STAMMERERS Summer Camp 
Daily corrective work combined with 
planned recreation in a new, stimu- 
lating environment is speech therapy 
at its best. Treatment results in poise 
and fluent speech. CHILDREN, Adults 
Special Section. - Send for booklet 


CHARLES PELLMAN 


78 W. 55 ST., Room 5, New York City 
CI 6-3321—IF NO ANSWER: CI 7-2559 
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@ What you want to do in life? 

@ Are you sure? 

e@ If you do — Are you doing it? 

Individualized Vocational Analysis 

@ Can help you find your rightful place! 

@ Not just advice—we dig in with you 
& stay—until you no longer need us. 
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of Myths 


am very much concerned with the future 
of what Laski so contemptuously calls 
“bourgeois civilization.” What other is 
there? “Proletarian civilization” which 
as Laski admits denies all human rights? 
In curing the ills of our present society, 
let’s not kill the patient. 


I can respect the forthright Commu- 
nist. For Harold Laski, as for Henry 
Wallace, I have nothing but contempt. 
Without such apologists, the world might 
understand Bolshevism for what it is— 
as much of a menace today as Fascism 
was yesterday. Such infellectual epigones 
are also despised by the Communists, 
and will be among the first to he 
liquidated if the revolution ever sweeps 
“bourgeois civilization” from Britain 
and America. But that thought is no 
comfort, for meantime Laski and Wallace 
and their ilk are doing their best to make 
war and revolution inevitable. 

New York City 


Profile of an American Statesman 


‘nitnuec trom ace Seven 


the Senate to keep the relief program on 


a non-political basis. In 1936 he fought 
hard for a bill which would penalize dis- 
crimination “on the basis of race or re- 
ligion” in the state administration of re- 
lief funds. And in 1942 he proposed a 
Constititional amendment to give the 
ballot to 18-year-olds. 


% % * 


Va npenBERG defines his own posi- 
tion, with characteristic flamboyance, us 
“sane and sympathetic liberalism 
grounded in sound and unsurrendered 
constitutionalism.” In practice this 
usually turned out to mean that he 
“sympathized with the objectives” of 
New Deal legislation, but “opposed the 
methods.” He was against AAA, TVA, 
NIRA, the Wage-Hour Act and the 
Trade Agreements Act. On the tariff 
issue, he was an unreconstructed pro- 
tectionist. “The essential basic Amer- 
ican rule,” he once told Cordell Hull, 
“must be that our tariff shall measure 
the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad.” In 1940 he said he 
had opposed the trade pacts “from start 
to finish,” and would continue to‘do so 
without reservation. But later, when he 
began to think of himself as a states- 
man, he abandoned this position and 
took the line that the reciprocal agree- 
ments should be encouraged, but that 
Congress should have more contro! over 
them. 


Vandenberg’s views ‘on labor have 
undergone some modifications since 
1913, when he wrote that the strike “has 
come to threaten the stability of repub- 
lican institutions ... because under 
cover of ‘strike’ preachments, doctrines 
are right now being circulated up and 
down this land by a certain class of ir- 
responsible seditionists who boldly and 
defiantly proclaim as their purpose the 
creation of social conditions wherein 
there shall be ‘no God, no flag, and no 


country’.” After a generation of strikes 
had left God, flag and country more or 
less intact, Vandenberg was apparentiy 
reconciled to the weapon. and he has 
even come to admit that the Wagner 
Act is constitutional (though he has 
several times tried to amend it). More 
recently, he has taken the line that what 
is needed is a “getting together” of labor 
and management. They can write their 
own code for labor peace, he said in 
1945, “if they meet under proper aus- 
pices.” He has gone on record as being 
opposed to “summary legislation”—but 


he voted to override Roosevelt’s veto of _ 


the Smith-Connally bill. 


Actually, Vandenberg’s ideology has 
always been Americanism, the Constitu- 
tion and Alexander Hamilton. In the 
three books and innumerable essays he 
has written he has made it perfectly 
plain that the Constitution means to him 


exactly what it meant to the men of -- 


1789. “It cannot be changed ‘by Presi- 
dents, courts, or Congresses,” 
wrote; and in debate he “is fond: of 
quoting the founding fathers, not in @ 
spirit of demagogy, but apparently tn 
the’ honest conviction that Hamilton, 
Jay and Madison are still the final 
authorities in questions of American 
government. “Are je such egotists in 
this new day that we think to escape 
the implications of this wisdom?” 

But though the Senator’s crude social 
philosophy is reactionary, the Senator 
himself is a decent man, and perhaps 


he has come to realize that, like many 


radicals, he is saddled with an ideology 
that is largely irretevant to the prac- 
tical problems of this decade. A belief 
in “Americanism”—the biggest thing 
in Vandenberg’s life—is no guide to 
voting on a British loan or David Lilien- 
thal. And because Vandenberg is an 
honest democrat, a man capable of put- 
ting his convictions above his party, he 
has begun to earn the respect of many 
liberals. 


he -once: . 








SARAH VOLOVICK, DEAD 

Sarah Volovick, organizer of the 
S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated 
Houses in the Bronx, died last Sun- 
day. Her loss is deeply felt by all 
Social Democrats -and a wide circle 
of’ friends. Sarah Volovick has been 
an active worker in the Bronx Social- 
ist movement since 1908, a leader in 
the Socialist Party Women’s section 
in the campaign for Women’s suffrage 
in 1917, a pioneer in the cooperative 
movement, worked for The New 
Leader in her neighborhood and active 
up to a few hours before her death. 











More Zigzags or Consistency ? 


(Continued from Page One) 


= nation, big or small, will go unpunished 


for any crime, for any threat to peace, 
if it belongs to the Soviet bloc. The 
USA will acquiesce—but it is already 
drawing the obvious conclusions for its 
future activities inside and outside the 
UN. The first conclusion is the by- 
passing of the United Nations in its 
assistance to Greece and Turkey. 


x % me 


Tue new policy is still in its first 
stages, and everything depends on the 
firmness and consistency with which it 
is carried out. Close Anglo-American 
collaboration—of the “bloc,” in Moscow 
parlance—will reach the form of a 
genuine alliance in Greece, where the 
military staffs of the two nations will 














EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
} strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as wéll as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 














have to cooperate closely. The US Navy 
will take some of its carriers and bomb- 
ers to.the Mediterranean to convince the 
world that it means business. Far away 
trom Athens and Ankara, Secretary of 
State Marshall, seconded by Bevin, finds 
arguments to dispell the “democratic” 
fog which Molotov has—not so unsuc- 
cessfully—been spreading over Central 
Europe. 

This is the more important since the 
men in the Kremlin are not yet con- 
vineed that American policy has really 
changed; they are still uncertain about 
the significance of the Truman speech, 
They find comfort in the attitude of a 
part of the American press and a seg- 
ment of the American public. The nerv- 
ousness with which this country awaited 
and received the Soviet reaction to the 
new foreign policy, and, in general, the 
sensitivity to criticism by Pravda and 
Izvestia serve as further proof to Mos- 
cow that the supposed change in Amer- 
ican policy is just a shrewd zigzag, a 
maneuver, that everything will remain 
as it has been, and that the threat of 
force is just'an empty gesture. 

It seems that similar doubts exist in 
Paris and London too. The doctrine is 
therefore treated not quite seriously, 
and the other nations, in the East as 
well as in the West, have not yet pro- 
ceeded to remold their own policies in 
accordance with the new situation. 

The United States strives to assume 
leadership and invites the other nations 
to follow along its path. Today initiative 
still rests in the hands of Stalin and 
Molotov. To wrest it from them is a 
difficult task. Consistency, dynamism, 
and speedy response to adverse and 
inimical action will be needed if a real 
change in the international climate is to 
take place. 
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To the Editor: 


long and ‘wages were low. 


jn the other big seaside cities to act in 
, 1910. They sent Jim Larkin, a Manchester 

porn Irishman, to Dublin to organize the 
dockers, the trolley men and others en- 
gaged in the transport business. Larkin 
came te Dublin and got things going; 
He organized but at the same time he 
split, a characteristic that followed him 
to the end of his days. He withdrew from 
the strong British union which sent him 
originally to Dublin. Larkin made the 
Dublin group a purely Irish union. Some- 
how or other the British brothers did not 
raise the cry of dual unionism or get 
vmad at Larkin. They let him slide, sink 
or swim. 

On the other side of the economic fence 
was a man as stubborn as Jim Larkin; 
his name was William Martin Murphy. 


Morgan. He owned Dublin’s transport 
utilities, light and gas. He was a big 
factor in English utilities. He also con- 
trolled a big daily paper. He headed al- 
most every big thing like Chamber of 
Commerce and Rotary. That man rather 
than listen to reason or debate the merits 
of a labor question in 1913 locked out 
_the transport workers, and other trades 
~ pbecame involved. 

Jt was a duel between the pair. Labor 
in Britain rallied to Larkin and the mid- 
k dle classes also got busy. Murphy had 
the top rulers and big interests with him. 
One big man in England, not a socialist, 
was for labor. That was an ex-Dublin 
man named Harmsworth or Lord North- 
cliffe. He opened his Daily Mail for sub- 
scriptions for the strikers relief. Outside 
of the Mail, British labor was the main- 
stay ef the locked out men. A book could 
be written on that epic struggle. It might 
have been won by Labor had a general 
.strike in Britain taken place. Larkin’s 
tactlessness at the Special Trade Union 
Congress antagonized the men who could 
have promoted a general sympathetic 
strike. Murphy won the duel, but Labor 
had not wholly lost. The people felt they 
were somebody not a slave ridden nobody. 
Dublin became a rebel center ever after. 


* * * 


Arter the failure Larkin went back to 
England to “carry tre fiery cross.” There 
was a rift with local leaders in Dub- 
lin and Connolly did not like the way 
Larkin handled things or threw away 
great chances. Larkin kept on talking to 
crowds but aimlessly and without pur- 
' pose. He next came to this country. It 
was on his own. He had no credentials 
‘and he represented no group. It never 
occurred to him to get papers. Such was 
the drawing power of his name that it 
never mattered for a time. He did write 
to a few Irish-Americans and they ad- 
vised against his coming. He came to 
New York and called on Labor, Socialist 
and Irish groups. He was well received 
and put forward as a speaker at mass 


meetings. 
After six months he got himself in- 
volved in one local row after another. 


He started a paper in Chicago. The first 
number was good. He published five or 
six more numbers and each succeeding 


paper was worse than the other. He was 


personal and vitriolic. He gave up the 
ship, for his supporters everywhere faded 
Out 

We went around the country speaking 
where he got dates as a freelance. He 
turned up in Chicago again and tried to 
interfere in some meeting. Adolph Ger- 


MARCH 22, 1947 ., 





He was a sort of Irish-English J. P. 


To the Editor 


Larkin Was a Fighting-Man 


\ J IKE an aurora borealis in the dark north James Larkin flashed into 17th and 18th 
century Dublin from England revealing social conditions whieh were the worst in 
the British Empire, with slums, disease, worse than any city west of the Suez, 

There was the splendor of the propertied classes headed by the Lord Lieutenant and 

King’s Viceroy in “The Castle” surrounded by almest feudal pomp. 

with its famous Georgian mansions were 60,000 one-room tenements. Work hours were 


In the same city 


Dublin conditions were not lost on the Irish Jaber leaders and friends in Scotland 
and England. Fraternal as well as selfish reasons prompted the Dockers Union of 
“Great Britain and Ireland with headquarters in London and important branch offices 





mer, National secretary of the Socialist 
Party, asked for his credentials. Lar- 
kin said he was from the Irish Labor 
Party. Germer demanded papers show- 
ing it. Larkin had to leave, for he had 
none. He later on wired to Dublin and 
received in return credentials from the 


Unien, not from the Socialists. 
o* * * 


Frustration followed frustration, 
rew followed row. Larkin in time be- 
came a part of every internal row in 
New York. The Irish got sick of him 
and dropped him altogether. But he had 
plenty of admirers and hero-worshippers 
so he never lacked a following. The Left 
Wing poison developed and he became 
its chief dispensor with others who have 
passed on. Larkin’s oratorical gifts get 
channelled in the wrong direction and 
one disservice led to another. Rashness 
and intemperance seemed to be the order 
of the day and Larkin was in the midst 
of it. He was telling everyone what to 
do and how things should be run from 
‘evolutions to rosewater parties in 
Greenwich Village. He became the fall 
guy for every fly cop and government 
agent through the judicious use of fiat- 
tery. 

In time Larkin with others got arres- 
ted. Had he let his attorney defend him 
in the lower courts he would have won 
easily, for it developed that he opposed 
the Left Wing Manifesto. It was not 
Larkin’s way to be quiet even in a court 
reom. Bourke Cockran, who defended 
Tom Mooney, examined the case, said 
that man will convict himself. He did 
later on before Supreme Court and jury. 

Conviction, prison sentence and par- 
don were usually the route to fame, pub- 
licity and constructive work if the per- 
son involved had sense and ability. Lar- 
kin went on his own again without con- 
sulting the people who could help him. He 
was a non-citizen but he insisted on fight- 
ing the war all over and of course had 
te be intemperate of speech. As an ex- 
convict he was deported. Here it must 
be admitted that he was not deported 
immediately after his release from state 
prison as is usually done. He was al- 
lowed to stay a long while here and for 
al] we know could have stayed on had 
he behaved. 


* oe * 


Aut the time he was here there was 
fighting in Ireland. Larkin stayed away 
from it. When back in Dublin he expres- 
sed sympathy with the Republicans, but 
when asked to stand for parliament on 
a Republican ticket and abide by the 
rules Larkin declined. His republican- 
ism was as light as the foam of speeches. 
In a few months he had split the Irish 
Labor Movement. He had but a handful 
of real followers in the end. In an 
emotional way he had many in line. He 
got elected in a safe labor district to the 
city council. His son got elected to the 


parliament or Dail. But» his union, the 
Irish Workers Union, was a small affair. 
During the split in Ireland he was put 
under charges and tried. Jt was found 
he was not a dues paying memberof any 
group not even of the Communist or the 
Connolly club. Stranger than all, he never 
went to Belfast,Ireland’s biggest indus- 
trial sector. 

He was a personality and a char- 
acter and he got away with murder. He 


was never a revolutionist. He was the 
opposite; we won’t use the word. 
New York City. 


Dire Need in Germany 


From L. GETA 
Lo the Editor: 


I ATTENDED a recent meeting of the 
Berlin Council, and after a long dis- 
cussion of the various German parties, 
which are supervised by -the military 


authorities of the Four Powers, I had’ 


a long talk with Stadtrat Fullsack, who 
is in charge of the food distribution for 
Berlin. Mr. Fullsack declared that Ger- 
many—especially Berlin—is facing an- 
other crisis, as grain and potatoes will 
be lacking by the end of February. “We 
need very urgently more food, and I 
want to stress the fact that without the 
abolition of the zone system, Berlin will 
be unable to prevent another great 
catastrophe,” declared Mr- Fullsack. 


Te my question, how to improve the 
economic situation in Germany, the 
Berlin Minister for Food Production 
replied: “So long as we are unable to 
establish a valid German currency, the 
whole German nation may be condemned 


te death. We don’t want charity from 
England or from America; we want te 
work and to buy what we need. Ger- 
many is able to work her passage to- 
wards an international understanding, 
but at present we are even unable to 
do anything towards our own recon- 
struction. .. .” 

Germany needs very urgently warm 
clothes. The population is undernour- 
ished. People in Berlin are living under 
indescribable conditions. Many are will- 
ing to pay a doctor 100 Marks for an 
injection so that they can die in peace. 
People in Berlin are breaking up their 
chairs and tables to make a smal] fire 
for 2 few hours. Children are crying for 
shoes, and Mr. Fullsack asked me to 
appea) to every relief organization in 
England and in the USA to send warm 
clothes and shoes. “The human body 
is not able to withstand such cold. If 
we don’t get help from foreign coun- 
tries, Germans will die by hundreds 
every day,” Mr- Fullsack declared. 

Berlim, Germany, February 7. 

















| CONFERENCE TO SUPPORT 
|SPANISH UNDEGROUND 
| @ Israel Feinberg, on behalf of the 
| International Solidarity Committee, is 
calling 2 public meeting for March 28 
‘te secure wider and more effective 
| Support for fighters against France. 
| The ISC already has a long record 
‘of support for the Spanish Repub- ; 
icans. As the straggle inside of Spain 
approaches a crisis, its members feel 
|\that this support must be greatly in- 
‘creased. On this account, it is planned 
te hold a large meeting on March 28, 
jwhich will be the eighth anniversary 
of the fall of Madrid. This “mass 
| conference” will be held in the Roose- 
|velt Auditorium, 100 East 17th St., ’ 
“New York City. All labor and liberal 
| organizations are asked to send dele- | 
| tates. 








@ Joris Iven’s film, “Spanish Earth,” 
will be shown on March 28 at Caravan 
Hall, 110 East 59th Street, to raise 
money to send food and elothing to anti- 
Fascists in Europe, by the American 
Committee for European Relief, 197 
Second Ave., New York City. 


TO OUR READERS - 


The New Leader welcomes 
letters of comment from its 
readers. Since space is dras- 
tically limited, please keep let- 
ters short, preferably no more 
than three hundred words. To 
facilitate editorial chores, let- 
ters that are typewritten on 
one side of the sheet will be 
favored. Let us have your opin- 
ions. 











——— 
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Next Week’s New Leader Will Feature 
a Special WORLD EVENTS Section 
on Soviet Forced Labor Camps. 

By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader. 


HIS startling report describes the situation in the Soviet 
prison camps definitively for the first time. This account is 
highlighted by stories that have leaked out from behind the iron 


Never in history have there been as many slave laborers as 
teday. The vast majority of them are in Russia. Next week. 
David J. Dallin recounts this terrifying story of modern tyranny. 

This special report is one in a regular series of WORLD | 
EVENTS background investigations. Every subscriber to The | 
New Leader receives ten such reports. ABSOLUTELY FREE, | 
with his subscription for 52 regular weekly issues. In addition, 
every new subscriber, sending $3.00 in the next ten days, will } 
receive a copy of Richard Armour’s pungently satirical book, 
Leading With the Left, entirely free. Use the coupon printed 
below at once. Don’t miss this vital. revealing document, Sub- 
scribe for yourself or for a friend. Do it new! 


DA 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street. New York a, ee 4 
Send me David Dallin’s special report. and enter my subscription 


I understand I also get 
LUTELY FREE, 10 issues of WORLD EVENTS. and 52 weekly issues of 
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The Right Note At Last 


HICAGO—A witty and cynical commentator de- 
veloped the habit of referring to the President 
as Harry S. (for nothing) Truman. This gibe 

lost its barb after March 12. For Truman did more 
than take a wise decision in deciding to go all-out in 
blocking Soviet aggressive expansion in the Near East. 
He put the case for this policy in admirably logical 
terms, 

He made no pretense that what was contemplated 
in regard to Turkey and Greece was a routine relief 
operation. It is really a revival of lend-lease. although 
the word was not used, made necessary by a crisis of 
the peace which is no less threatening and challenging 
than the crises of the war. The heart of the President's 
message, which goes far beyond the immediate issue 
of bolstering up Greece and Turkey against Soviet 
intrigues- and threatened aggression, is contained in 
the following words: 

“, . « Totalitarian regimes imposed on free 

peoples, by direct or indirect aggression. under- 
mine the foundations of international peace and 
hence the security of the United States. The peo- 
ples of a number of countries of the world have 
recently had totalitarian regimes forced upon 
them against their will, The Government of the 
United States has made frequent protests against 
coercion and intimidation, in violation of the 
Yalta Agreement, in Poland. Rumania and Bul- 
garia.” 
Here is surely a moral derecognition and disavowal 
of every Red Quisling regime from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. It will not be read with pleasure by the 
masters of the Kremlin or by their puppets in Warsaw, 
Bucharest and Sofia. The President has struck the 
right note at last. He has buried a policy of appease- 
ment that was both unrealistic and ignoble. He has 
taken up the long series of challenges thrown out by 
the Soviet Government, He has committed this coun- 
try to the proposition of holding the invisible frontier 
‘that has been marked out between the Soviet sphere of 
influence and the outside world. If vigorously pursued 
the Truman policy offers the prospect that the line 
may not only be held, but rolled back. 

The new policy will not be firmly established with- 
out a struggle. One can already see in the making 
a loose coalition of three opposition forces, the fellow- 
travelers, the United Nations wishful thinkers and the 
diehard isolationists. Here in Chicago one can see a 
reflection of each of these influences in one of the 
larger newspapers. 

The Chicago Sun, while more restrained than Mar- 
shall Field’s PM (which some wit happily dubbed 
Pravda Minor) is hospitable to the viewpoint summed 
up in the familiar introductory phrase “I’m not a 
Communist, but... .” The Daily News, a rather color- 
less paper editorially, regrets that the United Nations 
was not brought into the picture. The Chicago Tribune, 
anything but colorless, fulminates as usual about the 
supposed sinister hand of Britain and the danger of 
risking American lives and dollars for unappreci- 
ative foreigners. 

Yet here in the Middle West. in cities like Chicago 
and Milwaukee, where opposition to American involve- 
ment in the Second World War was strong before Pearl 
Harbor, I am rather surprised by the amount of 
support for Truman’s policy which one finds in casual 
conversation. One explanation of this fact is that 
this part of the country was never so badly bamboozled 
as some cities on the East and West coasts about the 
true character of the Soviet regime. Even during the 
war, when reviewers were organizing lynching bees 
for William L. White, I found midwestern lecture 
yudiences quite responsive to straightforward accounts 
et wha! Soviet totalitarianism meant. 


* * 7 


I MAY be overoptimistic. But I think the fellow- 
traveler trend in American thinking is on the decline. 
It involves so many contradictions and inconsistencies 
that only the most hardened addicts are inclined to 
persist. Consider, for example, the absurdity of 
Henry Wallace bleating over the ethe: waves “No 
loan to undemocratic Turkey” when he has been a 
vociferous advocate of loans to the infinitely move 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








“undemocratic” Soviet Union and its satellites, which 
are not even allowed to practice indigenous brands 
of “undemocracy.” 

In an ideal world where the United Nations pos- 
sessed the authority and independence of a parliament 
of man, reference of the Near Eastern crisis to its 
authority would be logical. But does it make practical 
sense to talk of referrring what is essentially a problem 
of curbing Soviet aggression to a body in which the 
Soviet Union possesses a veto power? 

As for the isolationist position, it has been greatly 
undermined by two consequences of the late war: 
the invention of the atomic bomb and the destruction 








An Editorial— 








of any semblance of power in Europe and in Asia, 
This last consequence is emphasized by the marked — 
weakening in the position of Great Britain. The world ~ 
has simply become too small for a large nation like — 
the United States to hide in. 

The American Government would be in a stronger ; 
position if the clear, unequivocal note of the Truman 
message had been struck earjier, if we had not sacri- 
ficed our friends in Poland, if we had supported our 
ally, Mihailovitch, not our enemy, Tito, in Yugoslavia, 
But there is still every reason to hope that the new 
policy is not a matter of “too little and too late,” 
e&pecially if it is applied consistently in every part 
of the globe and is accompanied by a drastic shift of 
policy toward Germany and Japan. 


Loose talk of imminent war is not logical. The ~ 


Soviet Union today is not Germany in 1941. It is 
exhausted. bled white; wherever its rulers look 
their ramshackle empire they see hunger, discontent 
and staggering economic problems. There is every 
reason to expect that the Soviet career of aggression 
can be stopped without war, if our leaders recognize ~ 
the strength of the cards they hold and play them | 
boldly, and if our public opinion rises to the gravity — 
and challenge of this crisis of the peace. 

——— ss 





The Republicans Learn the Facts of Life 


HE election of November, 1946, was generally 

accepted as a green light for reaction. The 

Democrats and all of their supporting legions 
of New Dealers, liberals and trade anionists took for 
granted that they had entered upon a period of de- 
cline and defeat. The Republicans, on the contrary, 
felt and acted as if they had the world by the tail and 
could keep it under control for years to come. They 
looked forward confidently to the election of a Repub« 
lican President in 1948. 

Under these circumstances the New Dealers who 
had so much to do with the social advances of the 
past dozen years began to speak of themselves as “the 
government in exile.” Many of them had resigned in 
disgust even before the election. Others had been let 
out by President Truman. Those who were still in of- 
fice could see no future for themselves or their ideas 
during the life of the 80th Congress. They might still 
draw their salaries, but funds for their operations 
would be restricted. 

What—for lack of a better name—we call liberal- 
ism was in retreat. Many of the most progressive meme 
bers of Congress had been relegated to private life. 
Candidates who had the support of trade unions had 
fared badly. Trade union officials and liberal political 
leaders alike retired to lick their wounds and reform 
their lines. The immediate future looked dark. Any- 
one who listened to their talk during the final months 
of 1946 was convinced that they had little chance of 
staging a come-back for years to come. 

In the meantime, the Republicans wére riding high, 
They had a commission directly from the people, 


They would do away with war controls over prices, - 


They would put trade unions in their place. They 
would cut taxes 20 percent across the board. They 
would turn housing over to private interests. Giving 
business its head would soon step up production. High 
production would rapidly bring down prices. A te- 
turn to good old American ways of doing things 
would rapidly put things in applepie order. 
* * a 


Tuar was the Republican dream of November, 1946. 
The realities of 1947 have turned out to be something 
quite different. The 80th Congress has been in session 
for well over two months and no legislation has been 


passed. Stormy hearings on taxation, labor legisla- - 
tion, housing and what to do about Communism have 
led to division and dissent rather than to agreement. 
The tempestuous reactionary leaders who went storm- 
ing into the opening sessions all set to cut taxation, 
fire “pink” employees and put a straitjacket on labor 
are now oraling in a minor key. 

These men expected to have behind their moves an- 
America like that of 1922. There was to be a return 
to normalcy. Instead, they ran-into the public opinion 
of 1947, which is something quite different. Repub- 
lican liberals like Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
and Senator Charles W. Tobey, of New Hampshire, 
have not been slow to remind them that they have 
been given no blank check by the voters, that they 
must make good or suffer the consequences. It has 
been openly said—and by Republicans—that the re- 
sults of the presidential election of 1948 are by no 
means to be taken for granted. 

It must be confessed that the waning prestige of the 
Republicans and the proportional gain on the part 
of President Truman and the Democrats is due to 
Republican blundering rather than to any signs of 
effective Democratic leadership. Unless the party of 
Roosevelt can get together and develop more vision 
and power, the election of 1948 is liable to be a 
languid affair. Two discredited parties will battle for 
the mastery. Neither one has leaders who can claim 
wide confidence. Neither one has ‘a program which 
can command a wide following. It is true that Tra- 
man’s recently acquired prestige as a leader in foreign 
affairs gives him an advantage. But thus far his 
leadership with regard to full employment, housing, 
health, social security, has been less than dynamic, 

There is still time for liberal and labor forces to 
organize, unify, educate—and put on a winning cam- 
paign in 1918. A constructive program putting the 
government at the service of the people. is the only 
sort which can win against the Republicans. The in- 
dependent voters are the ones who win elections, and 
they—for the most part—are those of the sort who 
supported the New Deal. A conservative Democratic 
Party will surely lose. A progressive one has a 
chance to win. What happens in 1948 depends on 
how well the liberal and labor voters organize them- 
selves in 1947, 
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